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HABERDASHERS! 


Lend Strength to Buddy 
in New ‘‘Siege of Troy” 


The Weekly's 


Buddy welcomes modern Trojans to enter 
pictured in 


columns. He means those handsome heroes 
collar advertisements. 

Since the war most of these 
from the neck up. 


Trojans have become he-men 


oneftare the pale collar Ad-elberts. The war helped 
jans to rege. 
f course, Buddy doesn't imagine that all good shirts and 


collars come from Troy, N.Y. But he does know this: 

He needs the help of many Legionnaires when he under- 
takes the advertising siege of Troy—and other strongholds of 
shirt and collar advertising. 


DEALERS 


Buddy appeals to you, not for coup ns but he asks you to 
haberdash off a letter on vour business letterhead. 

Tell Buddy that your store is located in such a 
such and such population; 

That there is an American Legion pest or posts in that 
town, and:that they have a membership of so many; 

That you enjoy the patronage of (about how many) Legion- 
naires, and that if the lines of shirts, collars and other mer- 
chandise which you carry in stock were advertised in The 
American Legion Weekly it would help their sale. 

This is co-operation above and below the neck-band, as 
Buddy says. 

Haberdashers, let-ter go to 


BUDDY, c/o THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
627 West 43rd St., New York City 


town, of 
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OUR DIRECTORY 
of ADVERTISERS 


These 
when you write 
thing to 


AUTOS 
VChe 


Advertisers support us 
“I saw your ad in our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY." 


the salesman or deal 


& AUTO ACCESSORIES 
t Motor Co 


Let’s reciprocate 


from whom you buy their products, 


VVVVVVRBuescher Bar 


M. Hohner, I 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS | 


VVVVVAme 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


we te ely 


vA: rads Shirt Co 

MeConnon & Co 

VvPremier Mfg. Co 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co 


an Publishing Co.... 18 | 


And tell them so by saying 


Or tell the same 


j MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


1d Instrument. 
n¢ 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WVVVLACEY & LACEY. 22 
VVVAcorn Brass Mfz. Co 17 | VE. E. Stevens, Jr 
Allklean Mfg. C | 
m1 uso: . 72| SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
as *®VFRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 21 
19 Illinois College of Chir- 
21 | opoly 
20 | VVVVVVLaSalle Extension University 19 
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Style Center Tailoring Co 


eSweeney 
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VWest Angus Show Card Serv- School 
ice, Ltd 18 | VVVVVVPatterson Civil Service 
School 18 
CONFECTIONS School of Chiropody 
VvvAmerican Chicle Co........ wST: LARDARD. UaiNEsS 88 
; . VVVVVVF. W. Tamblyn... 
ENTERTAINMENT VVVU niversity of Applied Science 
Ed. Hahn 17 
FOOD PRODUCTS SMOKERS’ NEEDS 
Vuh Jell-O Company *wAMERICAN TOBACCO 
Hior “ti k's Malited Milk 17 Cc 
J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co.... | VVVVVL lexe tia Myers Tobacco Co. 
I fills C« 20 
_ . Pathfinder C o 20 
INSURANCE Tobacco Guarantee Agency 21 
VVVVJohn Hancock Mutual Life | 
Insurance Co | 
‘ - | SOFT DRINKS 
INVESTMENTS | RS 6 0c ccaccsceens 
Adair Realty & Trust Co | 
» L. N rB zt - 
ee a a oe SPORTS AND RECREATION 
F. H. Smith Co 19 Brunswick Balke Collender 
| VVVMead Cycle Co 
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Co 
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VThe B 
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“BE IT RESOLVED, that with a firm beltef 
in the value of our magazine—THE AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY—<as a national advertising 
medium; with the reali ation that due to limited 
subscriptton price and constantly increasing cost 
of production, the improvements which we destre 
to see in it will only be made possible through 
increased adverttsing revenue—and that in- 
creased advertising revenue depends primarily 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKLY— 
we hereby pledge our support and our patronage, 
as individuals, and as an organization, to those 
advertisers who use the columns of our officta! 
magazine—THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” 


Resolution passed unanimously at the 
Second National Convention of The American 
Legion. 
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V SERVICE STRIPE—AWARDED ADVERTISERS WITH US REGULARLY FOR OVER SIX 


MONTES. 


¥STAR—AWARDED WHEN THE SEVENTH SERVICE STRIPE IS DUE.” 


We do not knowingly accept false or fraudulent advertising, or any advertising of an 


objectionable nature. See 


“Our Platform,” issue of December 


22, 1922. Readers 


are requested to report promptly anv failure on the part of an advertiser to make 
good any representation contained in an advertisement in THE AMERICAN LEGION 


WEEKLY. 


Advertising rates: $3.00 per agate line. 


Smalles. copy accepted, 14 lines (1 inch). 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 627 West 43d Street, N. Y. City, WESTERN MANAGER, 
1201 Majestic Butiding, Chicago, Ill, 
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ecause We're 


BOOBS 


That’s Why the Fake-Stock 
Salesman Gets Us 


By William G. Shepherd 


EFORE we begin the story of well established fact that 
fake-stock grafters and how America has most of the 
they work we’ll have to talk gold in the world—but 
big figures. So, steady, now. our strong boxes in 

Do you know how great are the total Washington hold only 
earnings and profits of all of us, every four and a half billions 
year in the United States? If you put of it; compare that with 
together all the payrolls and :li the sixty billions, our annual 
earnings of all the farmers and all the earnings. There isn’t 
profits of all the business men an! enough gold in all the 
financiers for one year, can you imagine worll, perhaps, to pay 
what a lump of money it would make? one-tenth of the annual 

Sixty billion dollars! carnings and profits of Americans. 

That’s a lot, huh? Sixty billion dollars find their way 
into the pocketbooks of Americans every 
year; and grafters dip into these pocket- 
books every year and take out one bil- 
lion dollars of it for themselves. 

Even a billion dollars is a lot. The 
Allies owe us about eleven billion dol- 
lars. In eleven years, at the rate of 
a billion dollars a year, American fake 
stock salesmen and financial swindlers 
will take from American pocketbooks 
as much as the Allies owe us. Before 
you and I are old men, at the present 
rate of graft- 
ing in the 
United States, 
these fakers 
will have taken 
from Ameri- 
cans as much 
money as it 
cost us to run 
the war. 

There are about fifty mil- 
lion earners, men, women, 
boys and girls in the United 
States. We dig up an 
equivalent of $20 apiece 
every year and put it into 
the pockets of financial 
swindlers, without a cent of 
return. Twenty dollars 
means one week’s wages to 
over one-third of us. 

We kick about taxes. It 
costs about four billion dol- 
lars a year to run the Gov- 


It’s a pretty 




























ernment in Washington, including the 
Army and the Navy. The fake finan- 
ciers yearly, at present rates, swindle 
Americans out of one-fourth of that 
amount. When we give Uncle Sam 
four dollars in taxes we give the stock 
swindlers one dollar. 

How do these fakers get this money 
from us? 

If you think I’m going to give you a 
long and complicated answer, you’re 
wrong, This series of articles isn’t the 
first I’ve written on fake stock sales- 
men and fake financiers; as I have gone 
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along securing new information from 
time to time for each new series, I 
have reached new conclusions. A few 
years ago—say, just after the war— 
I’d have tangled you all up—and my- 
self, too, perhaps—in trying to tell you 
how they do it. But things become 
simpler as you come to understand 
them. My answer to this question to- 
day is simple and plain. It is: 

The stock swindlers and fake finan- 
ciers who take one billion dollars out 
of American. pocketbooks every year 
achieve thig result by mak- 
ing the American people 
believe that stock is the 
same thing as money. 

In other words, you and 
I and the average citizen 
unless we have special 
knowledge do not know 
what stock really is; we 
don’t know, actually, what 
part stock, plays in busi- 
ness; Where it fits into the 
financial system. 

And because we don’t 
know, the fake stock sales- 
man is able to convince us 
that stock and money are 
practically one and the 
same thing. Wherefore, in 
devious ways, he takes a 
billion’ dollars’ worth of 
real money from us Americans every 
year and gives us, in return, a worth- 
less thing he calls “stocks.” 


rm\HERE’S little wonder that average 

folks don’t know much about stocks; 
stocks are a fairly new thing in the 
business world, for the simple reason 
that corporations, as we know them 
today, are a very modern institution, 
not half a century old. In the old days 
business was done by individuals, or by 
partnerships; as business enlarged in 
America corporations came into exist- 
ence. In the old days if you went into 
a business firm you shared in a part- 
nership. Today, if you go into certain 
forms of business, you do so by hold- 
ing stock in a corporation. You used 
to have to buy a partnership in a com- 
pany, after long negotiation, if you 
didn’t want to start a business of your 
own. Today anyone with the money 
can go to a broker and, by buying cer- 
tain stock, become a sharer in the earn- 
ings of a great business institution. 
For instance, as a stockholder, I can 
go into the telephone business or the 
railroad business, the coal business or 
the shipping business, the steel mak- 
ing business, or, in fact, almost any 
kind of business in America, before 
nightfall, if I want to. I do this by 
buying stock in companies engaged in 
such enterprises. 

And what does this piece of paper 
mean that the broker gives me when I 
have purchased the stock—this stock 
certificate? It means that I have pur- 
chased the right to collect a certain 
shure of the earnings of a certain com- 
pany. If this company has no earn- 
ings I collect nothing; the piece of 
paper that has been handed to me by 
the broker isn’t worth a cent. 

't is by making you and me and 
ot ers believe that a stock certificate 
is the equivalent of money—real money 
—and not merely a piece of gaudily 
decorated paper which shows that we 
have the right to collect a share of the 
earnings of a company—if the company 
ever earns anything —that the fake 





































stock salesman and the average finan- 
cial swindler gets our billion dollars 
yearly. 

They play tricks on our eyes and on 
our minds, these fake stock salesmen. 
I have analyzed a good many samples 
of fake stock certificates recently and 
I note that every one of them bears the 
figures “$50” or “$100” or “$500” or 
“$1,000,” as:the case may be, engraved 
as closely as possible to resemble the 
figures on Uncle Sam’s real paper 
money. 

In the old days, before corporations 
with their stock certificates came into 
being, counterfeiters used to imitate 
real paper money. Counterfeiting, how- 
ever, has. gone out of style in recent 
years. It doesn’t pay, and counter- 
feiters are rare and old-fashioned. The 
man who would have been a counter- 
feiter half a century ago in this coun- 
try—yes, twenty-five years ago—is in 
the stock swindling game today. And 
rarely is he arrested. And there are 
more of him than there were of the 
counterfeiters because his game is safe 
and easier than theirs. 

He has the old counterfeiting game 


beaten to a frazzle. He can, for a 
comparatively small sum of money, 
have stock certificates issued, with 
the figures “$50” or “$100” impos- 
ingly engraved in the corners, deco- 
rate the “certificates” with an im- 
posing seal and, if he is good at his 
business, trade these pieces of paper 
off to you and me for real money. 
The old-time counterfeiter, when 


y he passed a bad bill to you, would 
= 


represent the counterfeit as real 
money; the fake stock salesman of 
today doesn’t claim to be giving you 
real money; he tells you he is giving 
you stock. If he can stick in your 
mind the idea that -his stock is as 
valuable as money, it is very diffi- 
cult, under the law, to prosecute him 
for cheating. That’s why so few 
fake stock salesmen are ever put be- 
hind the bars. 

The mistake, in all this 
billion-dollar annual theft, 
is yours and mine and the 
other fellow’s. 

It is almost like printing 

your own personal money 
to issue fake stock, these 
days,and sell it to the pub- 
lic, for the simple reason 
that the public, knowing 
very little about 
stock, can be con- 
vinced by clever 
fake stock creators 
that there is very 
little difference, in 
value, between a 
$100 bill and a 
$100 stock certifi- 
cate. 
The first thing a fake stock 
salesman wants to know about 
you is whether you have any 
money? 

If you have no money and will 
be unable to raise any, he’s 
through with you. In this day 
of high-pressure fake stock sell- 
ing the salesman can’t waste any 
time fooling with a person who 
cannot buy from him. 

To find the man or woman who 
has money is the main problem of 
this army of fake stock salesmen. 

After this series of articles is 
printed this writer will probably 
receive many letters from read- 
ers of the Weekly asking advice 
or telling of experiences with fake 
stock salesmen. Every writer on finan- 
cial subjects receives many such letters. 
There are fake stock corporations in 
America that offer as high as $10 apiece 
for letters written by people who say 
they have money to invest or that they 
hold valuable stocks which they wish to 
trade for others. Needless to say, I do 
not know any reliable writers who sell 
such letters or reliable brokers who will 
buy them. 


UT such information is a time-saver 
for the fake stock salesman; it is a 
short cut for him; it puts him in touch 
with a person able to buy from him. 
The fake stock salesman usually 
knows about you, in advance, before he 
begins to talk with you. If he doesn’t 
know about you he’ll find out about 
you before he’s through. How he does 
this I shall describe in a later article. 
It is by an incredibly smooth trick that 
he forces you to tell him about yourself 
(Continued on page 19) 
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INNOCENCE and DOMINOES 


By 
Steuart M. Emery 





. 


E was lean and he was lanky 
and I knew that I had seen 
that face before. We occu- 


pied adjoining stools at the 
restaurant lunch counter, and about 
us hummed and beat the noises of 
a union railroad station at the time 
about fifteen different trains are go- 
ing out. Yes, I knew that face with 
its twinkling eyes and the humorous 
drawing-down of the mouth at the cor- 
ners. I wanted to speak to him, but 
we were strangers, and the man who 
speaks to another without an intro- 
duction often comes under suspicion 
of being after his watch. 
The fried eggs did it. They stood 
in front of each of us, flanked by toast 


and coffee. I passed the salt. He came 
back with the pepper. We were ac- 
quaintances. 


“T’ve seen you before,” I hazarded. 
“Something to do with another rail- 
road station. Ever been in Fort 
Wayne?” 

“Nope,” said he cheerily, and but- 
tered his toast. “I’m through with 
the Army.” 

“Ah,” said I recollecting sun-kissed 
one mud. “That was it. The 


He looked me over across his coffee. 
“Right you are, brother. We did meet 
somewhere over there in one of those 
gares. Was it Joinville, where the mess 
sarge dropped a case of canned toma- 
toes out of the door?” 

“No,” said I, and in a flash it 
came. “Charmay, where I was R. T. O. 
I put you and about two dozen of your 
outfit on a train headed east to rejoin 
your division. You were lost.” 

“I'll say we were,” grinned my new- 
found friend. “Lost, strayed and 






“We found a quiet cafe which stopped being so quiet after the forty- 
four Tigers and the twenty-two hundred francs got there” 


stolen. One assortment of dizzy troops 
out after dark in a strange land with 
an iron-faced sarge to lead us and an 
innocent kid in tow. Brother, we got 
back to our division, all right, or rather 
it got back to us. But a lot of vin 
blink and omelettes went under the 
bridge before we met you. So you 
were the Yank that sent us on our 
way. It’s a small world and a merry 
one.” 

“Shoot the works,” I suggested, 
scenting entertainment. I swear that 
I could hear the clank-clank-clank of 
a box-car’s flat wheel and smell the 
straw. Down the counter a man in a 
derby hat was eating corned beef hash. 
Another moment and through force of 
habit I would be picking up my dishes 
and looking for the incinerator. ‘“Let’s 
have the story.” 

“Well,” he said, after a look at his 
watch, “I don’t know but I will, see- 
ing as how you came in on a part of 
it.” He rolled himself a cigarette and 
in the old blue haze of the makin’s that 
used to cloud billet and dugout alike 
he began: 

“T’ll just get it off my chest first 
that we had the best outfit in the 
world. That point should always be 
settled first or there may be mean 
words leading to right hooks later on 
when somebody else wants to talk. 


They trained us and they entrained us 
and they embarked us and we landed 
Remember the pleasant 


at Le Havre. 


five-mile stroll up the hill to Rest Cam 
No. 1? It’s great if you like to wal 
on cobblestones. 

“Well, we had a nice night there 
fighting spiders and Limeys on leave 
and the next afternoon they fitted us 
into those Hommes 40 that the R. T. 
O.’s like you thought were built for 
sixty and off we went, bound for wher- 
ever the frog engineer felt like land- 
ing us after he got through using the 
troop train for switching purposes. 
Funny how the frogs used to love to 
back a trainload of American soldats 
into a few gondolas of heavy artillery 
in every yard they passed, wasn’t it?” 


| NODDED. The bumps, even after 
more than four years, were still 
running up and down my spine. 

“They must have told the engineer 
to take us as far as he had tracks and 
no return tickets either. .Being new 
troops we were yelling for the front 
and they were shooting us sideways, 
forty-four of us and Equipment C in 
cne rolling circus cage. Brother, I 
stood up for thirty-eight hours in the 
aisle hanging onto a packstrap that 
swung from the roof. If I’d had a 
newspaper I’d have thought I was on 
the old trolley at home. 

“We lost the usual dumbbells who 
got out to fill their canteens in towns 
we passed, but it wasn’t till Langres 
that the real trick was slipped over 
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on us. We came banging in there one 
night, twenty cars of the Terrible Tig- 
ers Division and ours the last car, get- 
ting all the jolts and bumps the man 
on the end gets playing snap the whip. 
Good old Langres! The frog canteen 
across from the station, the Café de la 
Gare, the uphill hike to town—we 
stopped there till midnight and the 
Tigers crawled out from their cages 
and looked upon the wine when it was 
one franc fifty centimes the litre. We 
got back to the old box-car home an- 
nouncing ‘to all who cared to hear that 
the war was won—the Terrible Tigers 
had arrived. We were typjcal Ameri- 
can troops. 

“The old car must have bumped 
badly or something that night. ev- 
eral of us on board had headaches in 
the morning and the sarge, who ordi- 
narily had a face like a fire hydrant, 
looked particularly pale. He’d been 
up ahead when the train stopped to 
take on water or for the engineer to 
flirt with a mademoiselle. ‘Men,’ he 
says mighty disgustedly, ‘we been 
switched onto the wrong train. The 
crowd up ahead’s the Battling Buffalo 
Division. It ain’t been in existence but 
three months.’ 


“N OW we’d had pretty near a year 
doing squads east in a Georgia 
cottonfield, so we were old, tried sol- 
diers. You know the sensation. We 
couldn’t associate with any raw three- 
months outfit probably officered with 
looeys from the S.A. T.C. So we got up 
and howled: ‘To blazes with the Bat- 
tling Buffalo Division! Let’s get off 
this train and see France!’ The Tig- 
ers were cramped and wanted their 
exercise. 

“The iron-faced sarge gave us the 
grin. Discipline had gone out the side 
door together with all the condiment 
cans, extra shelter-half pins, loose hobs 
and other things wished on us by a 
War Department trying to make us 
look like Christmas trees. We were 
lost souls with never a shoulder bar 
to frown on us—we bowed not to man, 
devil or M. P. We felt loose and 
great. You got that way in France.” 

I knew. I too had had my great 
moments as an O. D. tourist. 

“So we took stock of our funds,” 
went on my friend, rolling the third 
cigarette. “ ‘Great furnace fires!’ ex- 
plodes the sarge when he looked at a 
tin hat that had all of thirty francs 
in it. ‘This crowd of man-eaters don’t 
get far on that. And the world’s big- 
— crap game is on three cars up. 

he Batt ing Buffalos had pay day yes- 
terday.’ e thought hard—he was 
a good sarge. ‘The lucky guy is the 
one that never rolled a bone,’ he says 
finally. ‘Whoever that gink is, he is 
going to take our roll up front and run 
it into a million.’ 

“He looked around on a lot of not- 
guilty faces. Every one of us cage- 
ful of Tigers confessed to full and 
intimate acquaintance with the leaping 
dominoes. One or two hopefully ad- 
mitted to police records. Finally the 
sarge goes over and wakes up a youth 
snoring fatly in a corner. ‘Hey,’ he 
says to the company’s innocent. ‘You 
ever shoot crap?’ 

“ ‘No,’ says the innocent opening his 
childlike blue eyes. ‘My father’s a 
Sunday school superintendent.’ 


“‘Hooray!’ yells the sarge. ‘Here’s 


a guy can pray for naturals with real 





influence. Come along, kid, you’re 
gonna learn a new game.’ He and the 
boy and our thirty francs disappeared 
while we continued to throw goods out 
the door with great regularity. About 
three hours later the train stopped 
bang in the middle of a bon-looking 


town. We could see seven cafés within 
. block of the station. We felt rest- 
ess. 


“Snap out, you bunk lizards,’ sud- 
denly yells our sarge’s voice, and did 
we snap? Brot'.er, we did. There he 
was on the gare platform with the 
boy. ‘Hit the Battling Buffalos for 
twenty-two hundred francs,’ whispers 
the sarge. ‘The kid is a praying fool. 
Kleven passes in a row with me hand- 
ling the jack and telling him what to 
pray for. Come on out o’ here quick 
before the whole train’s after us. They 
want our blood.’ 

“We found a quiet café about three 
blocks from the gare which stopped 
being so quiet after the forty-four 
Tigers and the twenty-two hundred 
francs got there. In fact, I may say 
it woke up considerably, but only one 
chair was busted. That was when the 
sarge split the community bank-roll 
in public and Madame la Propriétaire, 
who had a_ black moustache and 
weighed a comfy two hundred and 
seventy-five, fell off the cashier’s 
throne. 

“Was there champagne? Mais oui, 
camarade, there was champagne. The 
boy sat at the sarge’s right with his 
blue eyes sort of goggling, wondering 
what was making us sing. The sarge 
brought him a grenadine sirop, which 
is the nearest thing in France to a 
strawberry soda, but he didn’t like it. 

“*T want some o’ that bubbly stuff,’ 
he announced kind of plaintively. 

“The sarge let his iron hydrant face 
slip into a grin. ‘You don’t get it,’ 
he tells the boy. ‘You ain’t ever had 
a drink before and you ain’t ever go- 
ing to get one while I’m around. We're 
going to keep you innocent so you can 
pray good for pretty dice.’ 


66 ELL, to make a long party short, 

that was an enjoyable evening 
on fifty francs apiece. Most of us woke 
up the next morning in the Hotel Grande 
right on the square in rooms that had 
beds and sheets and windows and cost 
ten francs apiece. My buddy took his 
shoes to bed with him, but he was 
always a cautious soul. There were 
only thirty of us, though, that met with 
glee in the café in the morning. The 
M. P.’s had the rest on account of our 
red-headed mechanic asking one of ’em 
if his ma had taken in her service flag 
yet. They had some kind of a school 
in that town and it was stiff with 
United States troops all going to it. 
I think they were mostly battalion mail 


orderlies studying how to lose letters.” 

He paused and stirred his coffee 
vigorously. A few grounds came to 
the top just as they always used to 
do in the old days. 

“We all had oeufs and café in those 
tall glasses you think you’re going to 
bite chunks out of but don’t, and there 
followed a pleasant morning and after- 
noon, by the end of which time we were 
broke again. But nobody could say 
we hadn’t spent our twenty-two hun- 
dred francs like gentlemen. They were 
putting in a new front window at the 
Café Victoire and the stone fountain 
in the square had had a large section 
kicked out of it by the private who 
fell in while looking for the goldfish. 

“By the time the electric lights were 
on and hunger and thirst were annoy- 
ing the troops the sarge came back 
with the boy and nine hundred francs 
more. 

“*We’re leaving this dead burg,’ he 
pronounces. ‘There ain’t another sou 
left in the barracks on the hill. The 
kid here cleaned ’em in twenty-eight 
minutes. He ain’t ever let the dice out 
of his hands once.’ 


‘S O down we went in a military man- 

ner to the gare and the sarge saw 
the R. T. O., who gave one look at the 
boy and was satisfied as to our respecta- 
bility even if some of us were leaning 
alongside the walls in a dignified way. 
He was glad to help us get home to our 
division, which was eighty miles down 
the line, and the sarge had all kinds 
of travel orders and the European rec- 
ord for straight-faced lying behind him 
when he hopped into the third-class 
compartments and prepared for a nice 
night sleeping in the hatracks. 

“When we came to the sun was up 
and we found the train had stalled in 
another chic-looking town. By then 
we were real honest-to-God A. E. F.- 
ers and it didn’t need the sarge to 
snap us out of it. We were out of 
those trick Pullmans and into the gare 
café like men that have been trained 
to think for themselves in an emer- 
gency. There were three handker- 
chiefs in the crowd and we waved them 
cordially to that train as it pulled out. 

“Around afternoon the Terrible Tig- 
ers were all wanting to go to Paree. 
It seemed a shame not to when we had 
an iron-faced sarge to follow and a 
youngster who could come pretty near 
to whistling francs out of the air for 
us. While we were all out in the 
ee listening to one of our corporals 
addressing the French market on how 
we were paying our debt to Lafayette 
the sarge and the kid had dug up a 
motor-truck company billet. The boy, 
without much of an idea what he was 
doing, rolled out seven naturals the 
first time he got the dice and nine nat- 
urals the next time. There wasn’t any 
third time because the game broke up 
right there, and we had eleven hundred 
more Napoleons to split among twent’ 
roaming Yanks. 

“Oh, yes, we'd lost ten more of th 
troops during the morning. There 
were M. P.’s in that town, too, and 
of the boys had wanted an armband 
for a souvenir. 

“The sarge scratched his head over 
this Paree thing. ‘I don’t see why not,’ 
he says eventually. ‘There was a dis- 
patch-riding guy from the division 
stopped off at the truck company for 

(Continued on page 19) 
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HOW THEY TOOK THE COMPENSATION VICTORY 











{T'S GOOD 
(INSURANCE 
For ME, Too! 














Double Indemnity 


Congressional Medal for Distinguished Service 


he Cruel War Is Over 


WASHINGTON, June 2d. 


MONG the numerous expressions 
of sentiment which the enact- 
ment of the Adjusted Compen- 


sation Law has elicited from a 
responsive populace is this telegram 
which was received by a man in public 
life whose name is known to most of 
us. I paraphrase the text slightly in 
order better to conceal the identities of 
sender and recipient: 

“Now that you have succeeded in dis- 
gracing the country I suppose that a 
few of you cowardly, chair-warming 
politicians are satisfied with your- 
selves.” 

Both the gentleman who sent this 
telegram and the gentleman who re- 
ceived it are veterans of the World 
War. While they were both in the 
service the former was once saved from 
a stigma of dishonor which he would 
have carried through life, if it had not 
been for the solicitous intervention of 
the latter. The sender of this telegram 
was dishonorably discharged from the 
service as an officer. Through the in- 
fluence of the man who received the 
telegram he was enabled to re-enlist as 
a private and finish the war with credit 
to himself and to his country. 

Considered on their merits, the actual 
contents of the telegram score about a 
334% percent record for accuracy— 
which may or may not be intentional. 
It is possible that the author aimed 
merely at the pitch of sarcasm he 
deemed proper for a loser who does not 


shrink from admitting that he has taken 
his loss rather deeply to heart. If such 
was the motive of this message, I am 
ready to concede everything and mark 
the paper perfect. On the count of 
accuracy, however, I believe the asser- 
tion that those who waged and won the 
fight for adjusted compensation “dis- 
graced the country” is debatable, at 
least. I would put in the same category 
the statement that their conduct in this 
matter was “cowardly.” But there is 
little doubt that our well-wisher states 
a fact when he says those who partici- 
pated on the winning side of this con- 
test “are satisfied with themselves.” 
They are only human, you know. 

The Senators and Congressmen and 
men in public life generally who are 
responsible for the fact that the Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill became a law 
despite the President’s veto seem as 
pleased as Punch with themselves about 
it. The officials who were on the other 
side of the fence have taken their defeat 
gracefully, and a large number of them 
have taken the trouble to assure the 
Legion that bygones are bygones and 
that they hope to be pulling the Legion’s 
oar on other items of legislation. Sharp 
words which were spoken during the 
stress of battle have been forgotten in 
both camps, and there scarcely is a 
trace of ill-feeling left anywhere. 

Differences over official matters are 
seldom taken personally, anyhow, but it 
is really out of the ordinary how quickly 
the differences engendered during the 


long “bonus” fight have blown over. 
John Thomas Taylor, vice-chairman of 
the Legion’s National Legislative Com- 
mittee, has received more than one com- 
pliment from opposition officials who 
have had the courtesy to add a word 
about the clean fight the Legion put up. 
I venture to say that the Legion will 
receive some of its staunchest support 
in future from Senators and Represen- 
tatives who fought it to the last ditch 
on adjusted compensation. 

Unfortunately this sportsmanlike at- 
titude thus far has been limited, in the 
main, to the official participants in the 
recent contest. The unofficial opposi- 
tion — the anti-“bonus” press and the 
representatives of the financial and in- 
dustrial interests—have deluged Con- 
gress and The American Legion with a 
torrent of vituperation which is almost 
without precedent. They have estab- 
lished themselves as ill-tempered losers, 
indeed. The telegram which I quoted 
at the beginning of this letter is a fair 
sample of hundreds of communications 
which have been received by the mem- 
bers of both Houses, but principally by 
the Senators. I could have selected 
others which were more abusive, and 
which ended in threats to retire the re- 
cipients to private life on the nearest 
available election day. Such threaten- 
ing communications were received in 
considerable numbers. 

But outnumbering all of the critical 
expressions were the congratulatory 

(Continued on page 16) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of, justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpjfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


And Now 


T is with the satisfaction of knowing that it has fought 

a good fight and won fairly that The American Legion 
turns from its victory for adjusted compensation to other 
tasks upon which it has long been impatient to devote a 
greater measure of its endeavors. In the minutes of the 
Fourth National Convention of the Legion, held at New 
Orleans in 1922, this passage occurs in a resolution which 
was adopted by unanimous vote of that assembly: 

The Legion hopes and expects this [Adjusted Compensation ] 
Act will be passed without delay, so that the Legion may devote 
all of its energies to other constructive measures of its program 
productive of good to the nation we served. The Legion desires 
to stand not in a position of getting something from the nation 
but of giving something to the nation. 

The Legion must carry on its Americanism program in behalf 
of better education and aid generally in the development of 
patriotism and love of country-——its program to help inculcate 
in all of our people “a sense of individual responsibility to com- 
munity, state and nation.” The Legion must now actively help 
in the righting of one of the greatest wrongs in the history of 
the American people—a wrong connected with the prosecution of 
the war and, therefore, the duty of The American Legion to help 
correct—-the exposing of the war profiteers. 

The Legion recognizes this as among its immediate obliga- 
tions because when the American people are aware of the extent 
of war profiteering a national determination will have developed 
that in any future war there shall be a draft not only of service 
men, but of the laboring man and the capitalist as well. Had 
there been such a draft, the fundamental basis of compensation, 
now temporarily thwarted by legislative action, would never have 
arisen. 

The American Legion proposes to render these services to our 
people, to develop comradeship, and to aid those of our people 
upon whom the physical burden of the war still rests. The 
American Legion intends that the American people shall regard 
it as an organization marching in peace, as it did in war, under 
the banner of service to country. 


The Legion has not, of course, neglected any of these 
salient concerns during the four long and sometimes dis- 
couraging years in which it pursued unflaggingly its fight 
for economic justice for the veteran. The Legion has been 
the outstanding exponent of the American ideals upon which 
this country was founded and upon which it has grown great. 
The Legion spirit and organization has made for a national 
esprit de corps which has led thinking veterans in several 
other nations to pattern their societies after the Legion. The 
British Legion adopted even the name. The Legion exposed 
the profiteers and forced government prosecutions which 
have recovered millions of dollars of profiteer money to the 
Treasury and increased public confidence in the efficacy of 
our governmental institutions. The Legion has pushed its 
fight for universal draft in time of war of fighting men, 
labor and capital alike until that question has become a 
public issue and the adoption of actual legislation is in 
sight. The Legion has worked unceasingly in the cause of 
world peace and disarmament. It has done about all that 


has been done to relieve the disabled and make the Govern- 
ment’s administration of the disabled affairs honest and 


competent. 
The Legion’s fight for adjusted compensation, hard and 


earnest as that fight has been, was a drop in the bucket as 
compered with the sum total of its activities. This is some- 
thing of which the public is not aware because the “bonus” 
got as much publicity as all of the Legion’s other works put 
together. Little did the Legion reckon, or have cause to 
reckon, four years ago when it started its fight for ad- 
justed compensation that the fight would be so hard or so 
Little did it suspect the forces which would ris 
But the Legion 


long. 
against it or the methods they would use. 
fought on and it won. 

Those four years of strife over this particular issue are 
water over the dam. The Legion bears no grudge against 
anyone. It is too busy for that. In the work that lies 
before it, it hopes to enjoy the support and co-operatio: 
of some of those elements who did not see as it did in th 
question of adjusted compensation. 


What the Flag Stands For 


WO weeks have passed since we laid away tenderly tl 

flag flown on Memorial Day, but now we unfurl it onc 
more to honor it alone on a day devoted to its glory. It 
was a happy inspiration to designate June 14th of each 
year as Flag Day, for in the mellow month of June, mid- 
way between Memorial Day and the Fourth of July, pat) 
otic sentiment responds whole-heartedly to the national 
symbol of our devotion to country. June is the threshold 
of summer’s throne, and in this glorious month Nature, 
full-robed, walks in sunshine and bestows upon the world 
warmth and color to restore men to faith in the goodness 
of things. 

With all these auspices, the flag of the United States, 
displayed on every home, on every public building—its bright 
red and blue supplementing Nature’s perfect colorings— 
makes an overwhelming appeal to our emotions of patrioti: 
devotion. 

The United States flag is, of course, a symbol. Behold- 
ing it, we are reminded that it stands for all that we worship 
of our country’s greatness. We honor it, therefore, not in 
the spirit of the primitive man bowing before a fetich, but 
with the feeling that our homage strengthens our own hope 
and faith in the living ideals and traditions for which the 
flag stands. The hand may salute the flag, but unless th 
heart salutes also the things for which it stands, the cere- 
mony has lost its significance. 

Display the flag on June 14th, of course, and let the 
heart and mind complete the observance of the day. For 
greater than any symbol are the traditions, ideals and as- 
pirations of this nation of 110,000,000 people. 


all right provided it is on 


it 


Blowing your own horn is 
your own car. 

Shun Pao, a newspaper in Shanghai, China, has in- 
stalled a radio broadcasting station. Try and get it. 

BE GPE A 

Some motorists approach railroad crossings as if they 
thought the stop-look-listen sign was meant for the locomo- 
tive engineer. 

Science has progressed by leaps and bounds, but some- 
how or other last year’s straw hat always looks like last 
year’s straw hat. 

In landing at Parmoshiru, Yetorofu, and other Japanese 
way stations, America’s world fliers are uncovering much 
good material for Pullman car names. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


HE drunken, immoral, dissolute A. E. F. It is time that 
I we had some plain talk on this subject. 

“T was a married man when I went to France. and 
it makes me boil to read such an article,” an ex-service man 
writes to me. 

He encloses a clipping which makes me boil over onto this 
page. The clipping is the Chicago Tribune’s account of the 
testimony of Bishop James Cannon, head of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives in Washington on the bills to 
legalize the sale of 2.75 per cent beer. 

The wet and dry issue is not under consideration here. 
Nor is Bishop Cannon personally under consideration. His 
worth and good intentions are not in question. 

But he has been a victim of as wicked a fallacy as ever 
maligned brave men or insulted the American uniform. He 
has given ear and then given tongue to all manner of baseless 
talk which his testimony brought into focus at an official 
hearing. His high position and his noble calling have given 
authority to the imaginative outpourings of a certain type of 
observers who take their information about war from behind 
the lines and about morality from the morbid suspicions of the 
gutter. 

“Tt was an awful dose that France sent us,” the Bishop is 
quoted as saying. “I love France, but it was an awful dose 
ond we're getting a lot of damage from it. The most righteous 
of innocent country lads could not resist the loose women at 
the corner, the wine shops and the free living, and they came 
back tainted.” 

“And the hard drinking among the voung?”” Representative 
Perlman of New York asked the Bishop. “Is that due to the 
war? And did the war also affect the girls? You admit that 
the voung of today are very wild?” 

“Perhaps so,” re sponded the Bishop. “Tve been told so. 
1 admit that there is an alarming and inexplicabie attitude of 
women toward morals. But it’s not due to prohibition. It's 
due to the war. I'd tell you more of that, but I cannot here in 
front of women.” 

Due to the war! But the Bishop went to college before 
the war, long before; and the war did not cause the “drunks” 
among his college mates whom “many times,” he tells us, 
he helped to carry home during his college days. 

Due to the war! There is no doubt of the horror of war 
and its waste, maiming and killing. But the war happened. 
The charge relates to the conduct. of the vouth of America in 
the war. It is against the army which was the cleanest of any 
in Europe and the cleanest: American Army in history. 


N° tell it before women! Why not? Let us have all the 
4N truth instead of whispers before the wives of ex-service 
men whose faith in their husbands and concern with the health 
of their children give them an interest in this calumny. 

For the truth is good to hear. The trouble is that we have 
not heard enough of it and heard too many lies. It should be 
welcome to the Bishop and to all workers for cleanliness of body 
and mind who want the cheer of comparing the progress for 
which the present stands with the past. 

“Loose women at the corner!” Do you remember how 
plentiful they were in the trenches and in the ruined villages 
which were rest. billets? To hear some people talk vou might 
think that General Pershing issued an order during Chateau- 
Thierry or in the Argonne saying: “Now a week-end for all 
hands in Paris to paint the town red.” 

The only red that most soldiers had to paint was the red of 
the blood from their wounds soaking their bandages and the 
soil of France. The girls they saw when they came out of the 
trenches were the Salvation Army lasses who passed them 
doughnuts and hot coffee and girls at the Y huts and our brave 
nurses in the hospitals. 


That Count 


Yet, according to some views, when a soldier joked with a 
girl in a shop, or standing in the doorway of his billet, chatted 
with the people of the village, he was exposed to that taint of 
France. 

An iron discipline, as we know, fenced off temptation from 
those who were subject to it. Doubtless some men were. So 
they were at home before the late war and the Civil or the 
Revolutionary Wars. So they are today. 

Never so high a percentage of any American Army resisted 
temptation as in the American Army of *17- 18. After the war, 
those in the embarkation camps were kept out of the towns. 
They had no chance to get tainted even though their only 
ambition in life was to be tainted. 

As for drunkenness, vou might think from what has been 
said that all our men were staggering drunk on the march and 
in going over the top and generally drunk as they wandered in 
dipsomaniacal aimlessness about France winning victories over 
the Germans. A soldier who came pasty faced and wabbly 
from exhaustion out of battle and took a glass of wine was 
tainted, and he would taint future generations to come, of 
course, 

If those who start the trench rat gossip of the kind which 
misled the Bishop should have a week of the trenches in an 
active sector they might forget themselves and take something 
stronger than wine as a stimulant after the ordeal. I am 
against drink, but I have seen the time when, such was my 
thirst and nausea from the want of food, I would have taken 
tabasco sauce neat. 


HE truth is that what the buddies usually wanted was not 

wine but hot coffee. Some of these reckless abandoned 
dipsomaniacs may have taken as many as two or three cups at 
a time when they could get them. I tell you that those Salva- 
tion Army lasses have much to answer for. Someone may yet 
discover that their doughnuts were tainted and that this 
was the true cause of bootlegging and the oil lease scandals. 
For everything from common colds to hard times must be 
blamed by some authorities on that taint of France. 

Those buddies who did not get to France need not think 
that they have escaped. In the lazy, careless, disorderly train- 
ing camps no one had anything to do but to be tainted. It was 
a common thing, as we all know, for the commandant to say: 

“No drill today. You are all off to town to get tainted so 
you can be held up as horrible examples after the war.” 

How all this cheap and nasty talk flies in the face of the 
facts so clearly brought home to all of us during the war but 
now so completely forgotten in minds which are making up an 
imaginary war to illustrate some argument. 

In France, as in the training camps, every man was under 
the doctor's eve. If he had a chance to be tainted and became 
so, he was marked and isolated. All control, all regulations 
were for the purpose of producing well bodies fit for duty, and 
the man who did not keep fit knew the penalty to himself and 
to his country. 

But the big fact of all the facts I reserve for the last. Have 
the Bishop and the maligners who deceived his simplicity as a 
churchman never heard that no man could leave France or be 
dismissed from the Army until he was certified free of that 
“taint”? So it was not the men in uniform who carried the 
“taint.” Perhaps it was the slackers and mentally and physi- 
cally defective fellows out of uniform whose opportunities for 
association with “loose women at the corner” were much 
greater. Perhaps some of them have started the foul talk 
against the men who were in uniform. 

This talk is not only an insult to ex-service men, their wives 
and children, but to the people of France, whose good women 
gave France her soldiers in what even the maligners of the 
present then shouted at the top of their voices was the “war 
for civilization.” 
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How l[hey Got the Good News 


W ord of the Compensation Victory Failed to Halt Executive Committee's 
Discussion of the Care of the Disabled Veteran 


at its regular quarterly meet- 

ing in Indianapolis on May 19th 
when news of the enactment of the Ad- 
justed Compensation Law was received 
there. The quiet drama of the incident 
was strikingly impressive. Watson B. 
Miller, chairman of the National Re- 
hehilitation Committee, was making his 
renort when the victory message 
reacted National Commander Quinn, 
who was in the chair. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill has been passed over 
the veto by a vote of 59 to 26.” 

Someone started a cheer. Frank B. 
Warner of Nebraska was on his feet. 

“The news that justice has been done 
in this instance,” he said, “finds us in 
serious consideration of methods of aid- 
ing our comrades who are disabled and 
helpless. I move Mr. Miller continue 
his report.” 

Miller finished his report, which then 
became a subject for round-table dis- 
cussion. When this was concluded— 
and not before — Commander Quinn 
caid: 

“T want you to rise in silence and 
offer thanks that God has recognized 
right and justice.” 

The night before the veto vote was 
taken and on the day of the vote itself 
—May 19th—every committeeman 
wired his Senators to stand by the bill. 
After the vote was taken Commander 
Quinn, in the name of the committee, 
wired the members of the Senate that 
the Senate’s action was regarded as “a 
vote of confidence in the integrity of 
the American service man.” 

The committee unanimously adopted 
the following resolution which was 
drafted by Past National Commanders 
Hanford MacNider and Alvin Owsley: 

“To John R. Quinn: 

“You have achicved a magnificent 
victory in the recognition of economic 
justice for those who have served with 
the colors in the Great War. Your 
leadership has been an inspiration not 
only to every man and woman in the 
Legion, but also to all those who have 
stood with us. You have done a big 
job in a big way. We are grateful to 
you and for you.” 

John Thomas Taylor, who managed 
the Legion’s fight on the ground at 
Washington, arrived in Indianapolis 
the next day. The committee gave him 
a great ovation and presented him with 
a watch. Past National Commander 
Owsley made the tendering address in 
eloquent terms. The committee voted 
that this address be inscribed and pre- 
sented to Mr. Taylor as a further testi- 
monial. 

While it was still rejoicing over the 
adjusted compensation victory, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee heard en- 
couraging reports on all the major 
activities of the Legion and made a 
number of important decisions. 

_ In b's report as chairman of the Na- 
tional Kehahilitation Committee, Watson 
B. Miller described the progress that 


HE National Executive Commit- 
\ tee of the Legion was in session 


had been made in preparing bills to 
carry out the large program on behalf 
of the disabled mapped out by the San 
Francisco National Convention. Mr. 
Miller also listed a number of impor- 
tant changes in regulations made by 
Director Frank Hines of the Veterans 
Bureau at the Legion’s request, among 
them the recision of Regulation 35 to 
enlarge the Bureau’s district office 
power to make final ratings without 
reference to the central office, and a 
regulation liberalizing the rules for de- 
termination of tuberculosis within the 
presumptive limit of two years after 
discharge from service. 

Mr. Miller presented to the Executive 
Committee a suggested budget for next 
year’s activities of the National Re- 
habilitation Committee. He pointed out 
that the rapidly increasing functions 
of the committee demand that its work 
be placed on a permanent basis, with 
sufficient expert personnel to insure 
full performance of the Legion’s duty. 
To accomplish this, he recommended 
that the next national convention sanc- 
tion a rehabilitation budget of $118,840 
to cover the maintenance of the Wash- 
ington office of the committee and the 
work of the fourteen district offices. A 
budget of this amount, he stated, would 
mean an average cost per Legion mem- 
ber of approximately seventeen cents. 


| be line with Mr. Miller’s budget rec- 
ommendations, James A. Drain of the 
District of Columbia informed the com- 
mittee that the Legion next year prob- 
ably would have to meet the problem 
of financing the fourteen Legion liaison 
representatives attached to the district 


offices of the Veterans Bureau. This 
expense has for the past few years been 
borne by the American Red Cross, which 
is now contemplating withdrawing from 
service men’s relief activities and elim- 
inating mention of this work in its 
annual appe>!s for funds. Mr. Drain 
was a member of a committee appointed 
by National Commander Quinn to con- 
fer with John Barton Payne, chairman 
of the American Red Cross, in an effort 
to have the Red Cross continue its sup- 
port of the liaison representatives. The 
Executive Committee voted to refer to 
each department for study the question 
of financing next year’s activities on 
behalf of the disabled. In the discus- 
sion preceding this action several speak- 
ers suggested that a small extra per 
capita assessment might solve the prob- 
lem of meeting the obligations to the 
disabled, and it was indicated this pro- 
posal might be brought before the St. 
Paul convention. 

Philip Stapp, of Indiana, presented a 
report of an investigation of conditions 
in the National Homes for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers made by a commit- 
tee appointed by National Commander 
Quinn. He stated that the system of 
governing these institutions is largely 
obsolete, as the institutions are con- 
ducted under a law passed in 1866 
which places control under a board 


which includes the President, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the Sec- 
retary of War and eight veterans of 
the Civil War. Mr. Stapp urged that 
the Legion procure passage of a law 
placing the Soldiers’ Homes under the 
Veterans Bureau, inasmuch as several 
of the homes, used as hospitals, are 
now occupied entirely by World War 
service men. The Executive Commit- 
tee authorized continuance of the inves- 
tigation of the homes and the prepara- 
tion of a report to be submitted to the 
St. Paul convention in September. 


ATIONAL finances of the Legion 

are on a sound basis, Wilder S. Met- 
calf, chairman of the National Finance 
Committee, reported. The revenue for 
the first four months of 1924 exceeded 
operating expenses by $40,663.90, and 
expenses were $5,807.65 less than the 
amount assigned for this period under 
the annual budget. Earnings of the 
Emblem Division for the period were 
$15,913.92, while the Film Service 
netted profits of $5,199, and $7,834.04 
accrued as the Legion’s share from 
sales of the Official Source Records of 
the World War. Mr. Metcalf also re- 
ported that a balance of 1,741,142 pop- 
pies carried over from last year’s pur- 
chase of 2,500,000 had been disposed of, 
the total profit to the national organi- 
zation on this transaction being $13,- 
852.45. The Finance Committee recom- 
mended continuance of an annual sale 
of poppies as a revenue producing ac- 
tivity, but urged that the sale be car- 
ried on by individual departments on 
their own initiative. 

A report on the status of general 
legislation, prepared by John Thomas 
Taylor, vice-chairman and executive 
secretary of the National Legislative 
Committee, showed that in addition to 
the Adjusted Compensation Bill and re- 
habilitation measures, many other bills 
had good chance for enactment before 
Congress adjourns. He mentioned par- 
ticularly the Bursum Bill, providing for 
emergency army officers the same re- 
tirement rights as held by regular of- 
ficers; the universal draft bill, six bills 
affecting the Legion’s resolutions on the 
Naval Reserve, a bill for the distribu- 
tion of war trophies and legislation to 
facilitate settlement projects in the 
Columbia and Colorado River basins. 
Other measures pending, Mr. Taylor 
said, related to child labor, physice! 
education in schools, an Arlingto.: 
cemetery memorial chapel dedicated to 
mothers, permanent crosses for oversea: 
cemeteries, a permanent archives build- 
ing in Washington and the creation of 
a Bureau of Civilian Aeronautics. 

Eben Putnam, National Historian, re- 
porting for a special committee, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Legion 
might properly lend aid and endorse- 
ment to a project for the erection of a 
mother’s war memorial hospital. The 
committee was authorized to continue 
its study of the project. 

Hotel arrangements for the St. Paul 
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convention were 
outlined by Frank 
B. Warner of Ne- 
braska, chairman 
of the Convention 
Housing Commit- 
tee, whose report 
was approved by 
the executive com- 
mittee. Depart- 
ments will be given 
priority on choice 
of hotels, seating in 
the convention hall 
and position in the 
parade according to 
the relation their 
paid-up member- 
ship on June 15th 
bears to their high- 
est membership in 
any preceding year. 
All delegates and 
alternates of both 
the Legion and the 
Auxiliary will be 
cared for in St. 
Paul hotels, while 








Recommended 
all departments help 
the sale of “Arn 
stice Day Forever 
adopted as the official 
march of the Legior 
by the New Orlear 


and San Francis 
National Conven- 
tions. 

Adopted rules for 
band and drum 
corps competitions at 
national conventions 
requiring that a 
competing musical 
organ itions mu 
have at least 75 per- 


cent of their mem 
bers Legionnaires 
with additional credi 
for each Legidnnair: 
above the minimum 
requirement. Spe 

fied that five bands 








a large proportion 
of the visiters will 
be assigned to 
hotels in Minne- 
apolis. St. Paul 
hotels have agreed 
to a maximum daily 
rate of $4 a person. 

A system of life membership was 
brought one step nearer adoption by 
the presentation of recommendations by 
a committee headed by Orville Cain of 
New Hampshire. This plan, based on 
payment of $50 by Legionnaires who 
have been in good standing for two 
years, will be brought before the na- 
tional convention. 

Frank Samuel, director of the Or- 
ganization and Members ship Division of 
National Headquarters, reported that 
many plans are now being worked out 
fo stimulate growth of membership. A 
survey has been undertaken of posts 
throughout the country to ascertain the 
principal reasons given by eligible serv- 
ice men who have not joined the Legion. 
Aggressive membership campaigns are 
to be undertaken in cities having indus- 
tries which employ large numbers of 
service men. Negotiations have been 
under way with Hollywood (California) 











tution printed on this big sign. 


SPREADING THE LEGION’S GOSPEL.—Frederick M. Rodgers Post of 
Palmyra, New Jersey, had the Preamble to The American Legion’s Consti- 
The advertising was so successful that 
citizens of the town furnished a handsome clubhouse for the ex-service men $950: 


Post for the production of a motion pic- 
ture film to show typical activities of 
Legion posts for the good of th e ir com- 
munities. This film, Mr. Samuel proph- 
esied, would be a valuable aid in ob- 
taining new members. Mr. Samuel 
reported that nineteen charters have 
been issued for councils of the Fathers’ 
Auxiliary and that more than 4,000 
Legionnaires have each sent in twenty- 
five cents to help the “Shoot Two Bits” 
campaign of soliciting new members by 
mail. 

The National Executive Committee 
also took the following actions: 





Authorized National Commandcr Quinn 
to appoint a Legion commission of fifteen 
members to deal with all questions of the 


Legion’s participation in the FIDAC, the 
Inter-Allied Veterans’ Federation. 

Authorized the National Finance 
mittee to provide a Legion memorial col- 
umn in the rebuilt library of Louvain in 
Belgium. 


Com- 


l 
and five drum cory 
sh all be sele 
from the parade f 
the tinal eliminatic 
contests Approved 


f yllow S$: 
$1,000, 


prizes as 
Bands, first, 
second $500 and third 
drum corps, 
first $750, second 


$300 and third $200. 


Recommended that post adjutants be 
placed on a salary basis. 

Adopted a resolution urging Congress to 
pass immediately the Bursum Bill to give 
disabled emergency officers of the World 
War the same retirement rights as held 
by regular officers. 

Approved continuance of existing ar- 


rangement for the sale of the 


Source Records of the World War, leavi 


each department free to give or withhold 


indorsement of sales on a percentage basis. 

Referred to the Legion’s National Me- 
morials Committee a proposal, sponsored 
by the Departments of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, for the erection of an Americar 


Legion memorial to Woodrow Wilsor 
mittee to report at St. Paul convention 

Adopted a resolution urging the immed 
ate construction of a fireproof hospital at 
Evergreen, Maryland, for blind World 
War veterans, to replace present inflam- 
mable® buildings. 








The Auxiliary Hails the Victory 


HE American Legion Auxiliary, 


ment. 


be counted among the safeguards for the future which every 
They will increase the sense of in- 
dependence and confidence in the future for thousands of fami- 
lies which are dependent on the continued ability of service — the 
is work to be done. 


provident family sets up. 


men to provide for them. 
Women of today 
problems. 


posse SS an 


which has 

helped The American Legion in the long fight for « ‘“omplete 
justice for all World War service men, rejoices with the Legion 
in the hour of the adjusted compensation victory. 

The mothers, wives and daughters of service men will be the 
ultimate beneficiaries of the insurance compensation law, and 
the benefits conferred by the measure will be apparent even be- 
fore any payments of money have been made by the Govern- 
The insurance policies established by the law will now The 
the Legion must now accomplish in helping all service men to 
prepare their applications for adjusted compensation. 
performance of this duty, the 
same measure of help which it always gives whenever there 


understanding of 
They do not confine themselves to the administra- 
tion of houschok l bud gc ts, but more and mor » qualify as advi- 


steadfastly 
therefore, 


ance certificate 


American 


financial 


sors for their husbands and sons in business affairs. 
will influence greatly the plans which World War 
service men will make for utilizing the insurance provided by 
the compensation law. 

Every World War veteran’s adjusted compensation insur- 
will be a family asset, 
families it will be the nucleus of greater funds to be provided by 
systematic savings in the future. 
Legion 


National President, The 
ee ————— 














Women 


and for thousands of 


Auxiliary knows how large a task 


For the 
Auxiliary will give to the Legion 


FrRaANKuIN Lee Bisuor, 
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Cecil McKay, 
shoemaker, 
was a preacher 
before the war. 
He couldn't go 
back to his old 
work, but he’s 
a success in the 
new job 


A Dominie Turns Shoe Doctor 


MERICA’S entry into the World 

War brought mental anguish 

to Cecil A. McKay. In April, 

1917, McKay was a_ young 

preacher in rural Virginia. After 

even years of study he had just 

been given a pulpit. In Virginia, as 

well as elsewhere, plenty of sinners 

were waiting to be saved, and McKay 

had tackled the job with all the ardor 
of a young missionary. 

And then came the war, bringing with 
it a personal battle for Cecil McKay. 
It was not fear of personal injury or 
death that troubled him. That was his 
least concern. It was the question of 
conscience, of duty, that kept McKay 
awake at night. His mission was to 
save life, not to destroy it. Of all 
things in the world, war was to him 
the most abhorrent. 

McKay fought battles with his con- 
science as he drove at night along the 
lonely dirty roads of southern Vir- 
ginia. Evidently, the Lord answered 
his prayer for guidance. For one day 
he quietly informed the members of his 
congregation that he was leaving to join 
the colors. 

McKay enlisted in the Navy as a sec- 
ond class seaman with the hope of 
doing his duty as inconspicuously as 
possible and returning to the ministry, 
if he lived, when the war was over. 

But the Navy is wise. It has a way 
of wanting to know things about its 
sailors. It has, for instance, certain 
papers, containing a great many per- 
sonal questions, that one must fill out 
under oath. And when a _ keen-eyed 
student of the completed questionnaire 
of one Cecil A. McKay, seaman 2nd cl., 
discovered the significant hieroglyphics 


“A.B., A.M., LL.D.” he promptly laid 
that paper aside. Some time later*a 
sun-burned deckhand was called up 
before a group of officers and asked a 
few questions. — _ 

The Navy decided that another degree 
wouldn’t hurt McKay. Anyone who 
could save souls undoubtedly could steer 
ships. The young parson was given an 
intensive course in the mysteries of 
seamanship, natigation and fire control. 
He emerged with the degree of Ensign, 
U. S. N. About a year later, after a 
period of nost graduate work on the 
U. S. S. Florida, where there was a 
great deal of theory and twice as much 
practice, Cecil McKay was given the 
degree of Lieut. J. G., U. S. N. 

The Florida became part of the Sixth 
Battle Squadron of the British Grand 
Fleet. She served in what is perhaps 
the most dismal, the most lonely, the 
most heart-breaking body of water in 
the world—the North Sea. The Florida 
had something to do with the little feat 
of laying the mine cable across this 
rugged waste of water in the dead of 
winter, and she was present at the sur- 
render of the German fleet at Scapa 
Flow. But mainly her part was that of 
watchful waiting—waiting for the Ger- 
man ships that never came out to do bat- 
tle. Soldiers and sailors will tell you that 
this waiting is harder on the nervous 
system than actual combat. This is 
the suspense that kills. Day after day, 
night after night, week after week, 
month after month, the Florida kept 
lonely vigil in the North Sea with the 
gray sky overhead and the black water 
beneath. 

Plenty of time to think! And that 
is what McKay did. He thought too 


much. The mental transition was too 
great. A nerve center snapped. Two 
years and one month after the day he 
enlisted the young minister-naval of- 
ficer was discharged from the service 
and returned to civil life. As a parting 
shot the war gave him one more degree; 
one crowning degree that obliterated all 
the others and made his seven years of 
study for the ministry, his high ideals 
and his lofty ambitions, seem eaually a 


pitiful waste of time. The war con- 
ferred upon him the final degree of 
C. N. W.—complete nervous wreck. 


\ ir tried to preach,and he ended 
4 up a few months later in a govern- 
ment hospital—a physical derelict anda 
mental shell. Veterans Bureau nerve 
specialists and psychiatrists told him 
the blunt truth. They warned him that 
he would lose his mind entirely if he 
attempted to go back to preaching or 
even permitted himself to think about 
theology. Thev told him that his only 
hope of mental salvation lay in an oc- 
cupation that required no intense men- 
tal concentration or solving of deep 
theoretical preferably a 
rade that required the constant use of 
his hands. 

Once McKay was convinced of this, 
the same stamina that took him through 
three colleges and one war enabled him 
to make a decision that has carried him 
to health and happiness again. He 
decided to hecome a shoemaker. In 
November, 1921, he began a course of 
training with the Veterans Bureau for 
this vocation. He started in at Silver 
Spring, Maryland, and he was gradu- 

(Cont ted on page 17) 
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A Renaissance of Patriotism 





LAG DAY 
4 of 1923, 
the four- 
teenth of 


June just a year 
ago, was the dawn 
of a renaissance of 
patriotism in the 
United States. On 
that day, when the 
representatives of 
seventy American 
patriotic and civic 
organizations as- 
sembled in Wash- 
ington under the 
auspices of the Na- 
tional American- 








ism Commission of 
The American Le- 
gion, a code of 
rules for display- 
ing and respecting 
the United States 
flag was drawn. In 
the year that has 
elapsed that code 
has been made 
known to the peo- 
ple of the whole 
country. It has be- 
come an inspiration 
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— 
numerous other 
posts throughout 


the countrv. 

In many cities 
Legion posts have 
obtained the adov- 
tion of uniform 
flag decorations for 
the principal 
streets. Some 
posts have placed 
sockets for flaz 
poles at intervals 
along all the streets 
and have provided 
merchants with the 
poles and flags to 
be used on holi- 
days. 

Greenville (South 
Carolina) Post is 
one of the hun- 
dreds of posts 
which have pro- 
vided communities 
with memorial flag- 
staffs during the 
past year. On 
April 6th, the anni- 
versary of Amer- 
ica’s entrance into 


the World War, a 








for millions of 
school children, 
and it has restored 
among all citizens 
a general observ- 
ance of the simple oy 
rules for honoring 

the national emblem which symbolizes 
all our institutions and traditions. The 
Legion and the other organizations 
which took part in the Flag Day con- 
ference at Washington last year have 
done a remarkable work in teaching 
flag etiqnette to everybody, and the ac- 
complishment has brought enduring 
credit to the Legionnaires who origi- 
nated the movement and guided it to 
completion. 


Post erected on 


a pk hg Headquarters of the Le- 
iN gion has distributed more than 
three million copies of an illustrated 
folder bearing the flag rules adopted at 
the conference. Other organizations 
using the illustrations and text supplied 
by the Legion have distributed at least 
three and ene-half million leaflets. Re- 
cently the form of the folder was 
changed to make it more suitable for 
framing, and Legion posts in every 
State have systematically placed framed 
copies of the rules in  schoolrooms, 
courthouses and other public places. 

The rules also have been published 
in thousands of American newspapers 
through co-operation between the Na- 
tional Americanism Commission, The 
American Legion Weekly and Legion 
posts. The illustrations and text, as 
originally published in the Weekly, 
have been supplied in matrix form to 
the newspapers, which have published 
them before patriotic holidays, urging 
their readers to preserve them for guid- 
ance. Scores of magazines, many of 
them the official organs of national 
societies and fraternal bodies, also have 
published the rules. 


The distribution of the illustrated 


Thousands of citizens stood with uncovered heads as the flag was raised 
during the dedication of a 75-foot flagstaff which Greenville (South Carolina) 
The ceremony was held on April 
6th, the anniversary of the entry of the United States into the World War. 
Scouts will raise and lower the flag each day 


the courthouse plaza. 


leaflets to school children has been 
largely carried out by committees repre- 
senting posts of the Legion, and in 
many cities posts have sought to place 
the flag code in every home. Their 
efforts have been uniformly successful. 

The distribution of the flag leaflets 
has been attended by a general move- 
ment to promote the display of the flag 
on school houses and other public build- 
ings and on flagstaffs erected by Legion 
posts in co-operation with the people of 
their communities. Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Post recently completed a suc- 
cessful campaign to place “a flag in 
every home in Springfield by Memorial 
Day.” The mayor of Springfield issued 
a proclamation asking all citizens to 
help in the post’s effort. The news- 
papers published editorials and news 
articles to sustain public interest. Post- 
ers were placed throughout the city. 
Boy Scouts distributed nine thousand 
blotters bearing the post’s flag slogan 
and informing citizens that they might 
buy flags of Springfield Post at cost. 
Similar campaigns were conducted by 





OPIES of the Legion’s official rules of 
flag etiquette, suitable for framing 
or general distribution, may be obtained 
from the National Emblem Division, Na- 
tional Headquarters of The American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. The price 
is $4.95 a thousand plus delivery charges. 
Matrices of the illustrations and text of 
the flag rules may be obtained from The 
American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. The price is 
$1.25 a set. 











large crowd wit- 
nessed the dedica- 
tion of the 75-foot 
pole on the grounds 
of the county court 
house at Greenville. 
The South Carolina 
Legislature passed a special act author- 
izing Greenville Post to erect the flag- 
staff. The Greenville Boy Scouts raise 
and lower the colors each day. 


S a result of the great interest in the 
correct display of the flag and the 
rules for its proper respect, hundreds 
of inquiries have been addressed to Gar- 
land W. Powell, director of the Legion’s 
National Americanism Commission, the 
originator and chairman of the Flag 
Day Conference. Mr. Powell, with the 
assistance of other experts, answered 
these inquiries and settled many con- 
troversies. A number of questions in- 
volving aparent contradictions in_ the 
rules prepared last year were submitted 
to the All-Americanism Conference held 
in Washington, D. C., on May 15th, of 
which Mr. Powell was chairman. The 
decisions on the disputed points, mainly 
involving shades of meaning, will be in- 
corporated in future editions of the Le- 
gion’s official flag leaflets. a 
Through the efforts of the Legion’s 
National Americanism Commission, 
school children in thousands of schools 
have been taught the significance of the 
flag by repeating in unison the Pledge 
of Allegiance. At the conference held 
on Flag Day in 1923, a slight revision 
of this pledge was recommended, and 
the Legion has procured the adoption 
of the amended pledge, which reads: 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and to the Republic for 
which it stands—one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” The 
National Education Association has as- 
sisted the Legion in promoting the use 
of this pledge. 
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Veterans of the Second and 26th Divi- 
sions will scarcely recognize the cleanly 
substantial row of houses pictured 
above as the village of Belleau that they 
knew during June and July of 1918. 
Their recollection will conform more 
to the scene shown at the right, taken 
six years ago shortly after the Amer- 
ican advance, showing two returned 
refugees courageously carrying on in 
the ruins of their home. The debris 
of the destroyed buildings was used in 
the reconstruction work. The monu- 
ment in the upper photograph, erected 
by the Minute Women of the State of 
Washington, is one of many memorials 
which dot the vicinity 

















































Belleau Wood, wrested from the enemy after twenty days of the severest 

kind of fighting by the Fifth and Sixth Marine Regiments and the Seventh 

Infantry of the Third Division in June, 1918, looks today much as it did 

then. In the circle may be seen the American flag floating over this corner 
of France which is now American territory 


MERICA’S participation in the 
World War was not for the 
purpose of gaining territory, 
but the fact remains that as 

a result of the war, in addition to the 

resting places of our dead, the Amer- 

ican flag floats over one portion of 

France that is officially American soil. 

As a permanent memorial to the men 

of the Second and Third Divisions who 

gave their lives in recovering Belleau 

Wood from the enemy a section of the 

wood has been acquired by right of 

purchase and is now American terri- 
tory. 

Following closely on the electrifying 
news that units of the Third Division 
had helped stop the last German of- 
fensive toward Paris at Chateau- 
Thierry on the Marne on May 31, 1918, 
came the information that the Second 
Division had been thrown into the line. 
On June 6, 1918, the Fifth and Sixth 
Regiments of Marines of the Second 
Division began ar. action to wrest the 
Bois de Belleau from the Germans. 
This wood, together with the village 
of Bourésches at its southeast and the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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The Cruel War Is Over 


messages which have poured in on Con- 
gress and on the representatives of the 
Legion and the Weekly both here and 
in Indianapolis and New York. This is 
one reason why the Legion feels pleased 
and Congress feels pleased, and why no 
legislator who voted to pass the Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill has been 
heard to express any regrets because he 
did so. 


UST what benefits these bitter re- 
criminations are expected to confer 
—even on their authors—is rather ob- 
scure to the casual observer. Less ob- 
scure, though, are the motives which 
seem to have prompted them. Vilifica- 
tion usually is a weapon which comes 
handily to the man whose cause is lack- 
ing in arguments calculated to appeal to 
the sounder senses. The Adjusted Com- 
pensation Bill had not been a law more 
than forty-eight hours before the op- 
position was confronted with the un- 
pleasant necessity of making a public 
confession of the fictitious character of 
the main argument upon which it had 
relied to slay that measure. Witness: 
1. The backbone of the opposition’s 
contention was the claim that the pas- 
sage of a “bonus” bill not only would 
make tax reduction impossible but prob- 
ably would increase taxes. This slogan 
was put forward by Mr. Mellon, who 
proposed the “Mellon plan” of tax re- 
duction to the extent of $323,000,000. 
Big Business spent millions trying to 
convince the country that this was true. 
In its last efforts to sustain the Presi- 
dent’s “bonus” veto the opposition an- 
nounced that the passage of that meas- 
ure would cause Mr. Coolidge to veto 
the tax bill and thus make good the 
Secretary’s prediction. 

Yet two days after the “bonus” bill 
was enacted it became apparent that 
whether Mr. Coolidge vetoed it or not, 
the tax reduction bill would become a 
law. The bill has passed Congress 
with only 15 dissenting votes in both 
Houses, and the President has it on his 
desk. No one thinks he will veto it, but 
it will make no difference if he does. 
In any event the bill will become a law 
and taxes will be scaled down not 
$323,000,000, as Mr. Mellon proposed, 
but $390,900,000 instead. 

2. The “bonus” was to ruin business. 
Prices of stocks and bonds—and par- 
ticularly Liberty Bonds—would drop, 
and the prices of commodities would go 
up. What happened? Despite a delib- 
erate conspiracy to send stock and bond 
prices down, the flurry on the New York 
Stock Exchange on the morning of May 
20th lasted less than two hours. Stock 
and bond prices have gone up, Liberties 
reaching highest quotations on record. 
Commodity prices have declined, and 
Wall Street observers have even ven- 
tured the opinion that the “bonus” will 
stimulate business! 

3. The cost of the “bonus” is admitted 
to be around $3,000,000,000. Secretary 
Mellon’s last estimate, for defeatist 
eepegands purposes, was $6,700,000,- 
000. 


To countenance these admissions has 
heen a disagreeable experience for most 
of the opposition press and for Big 
Business. The day after the bill be- 
came a law the New York Evening Post 


(Continued from page 7) 


shook its clenched fists at the heavens 
and spoke, editorially, as follows: 


The Senate has made its choice between 
tax relief for more than 100,000,000 Amer- 
icans and a gold brick bonus for 4,000,- 
000 veterans. ... The Coolidge veto of the 
Soldier Bonus Bill is set aside, the tax- 
payer loses his five-year battle and the 
Treasury raiders win. 

Fifty-nine of those Senators who bought 
votes with a promise of taxpayers’ money 
in 1922 or who are paying in advance for 
the “soldier vote” of November, 1924, and 
November, 1926, have fulfilled their miser- 
able pledges. They have mortgaged the 
United States Treasury and more than 
100,000,000 people for nearly four billions 
of dollars to be paid to a minority. 

Yesterday afternoon the Senate decided 
the issue that has loomed since last De- 
cember. The eighty-five Senators present 
voted on Bonus vs. Tax Relief. Every man 
of them knew exactly what he was doing. 
They have known that a day of decision 
must come, since Secretary Mellon an- 
nounced last autumn that tax relief was 
in sight if no soldier bonus or other ex- 
traordinary expenditures were authorized 
by the Sixty-eighth Congress. They have 
been told and shown in a thousand ways 
during the last six months that any worth- 
while tax relief depended on the defeat of 
the bonus.... 

By its vote of fifty-rine to twenty-six 
yesterday the Senate has practically forced 
the President to veto the tax relief measure. 
There will be no other way by which he 
can insure to the Treasury enough money 
to meet the bonus and other cemands in 
1925. 

The House, as expected, failed the na- 
tion. So did the Senate.... They have 
thrown wide the door of the Treasury and 
encouraged every breed and brand of dole 
whiner and subsidy hunter. The Sixty- 
eighth Congress has done full many an evil 
day’s work in the last seven months; but 
it capped the climax of its own cowardice 
and its betrayal of the people who sent it 
to Washington in the Senate vote of yes- 
ter@ay. ... 

A Senate scared stiff by the fear of losing 
its $7,500 a year jobs has betrayed the 
American taxpayer. 


NEW disappointment is in store for 

the Post. The tax reduction bill 
which the “bonus” was to have made 
impossible will become a law in a few 
days now. This type of editorial is 
rather distinctive. Other papers threw 
the hooks into Congress just as hard, 
but usually with a trifle less heat, as 
for example: 


We are threatened with a situation in 
which all will be receiving bounties—that 
is, living off taxes—and all paying them. 
Surely it is time to put a stop to this busi- 
ness, and to get back to the old idea of 
government as simply government, and not 
as a Santa Claus.—I/ndianapolis Star. 

There need be no mistake about what hap- 
pened in Washington yesterday. Through 
the craven surrender of the vast majority 
of Senators to the pressure of a bloc the 
people of the United States lost the first 
battle in a campaign that promises to last 
for years to come. ... President Coolidge 
has made a gallant fight on behalf of the 


voters. His veto message will live as a 


classic statement of the case against the 
bonus.—New York Herald Tribune. 
President Coolidge’s veto of the Bonu 
Bill was admitted even by his enemies an¢ 
its friends to be an act of great courage. 
But consider the greater courage of the 
thirty Republican Senators who voted to 
override his veto and so made the bill 
law. ... There is a kind of courage which 
verges on recklessness and insanity. Moral 
philosophers have defined it as “the courage 
of fools.” The exhibition of it which the 
Republican Senators have given, the coun 
try can survive. But can they outlive it? 
Can their party recover from the frightful 
blow they have given it ?—New York Times. 


T HE diatribe crusade, however, has 

not been unanimous. A good many 
newspapers and individuals who have 
opposed adjusted compensation have 
had a good word to say for the way 
the Legion fought its fight, and have 
had unkind things to say for the way 
some of the opposition fought. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger has been 
pretty unforgiving, yet it pays the 
Legion this exasperated tribute: 

The American Legion was opposed at 
every turn by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, but the soldiers’ 
lobby—“Legislative Committees” they are 
called—-outwitted and outplayed the busi- 
ness group at every turn. Its contacts 
were more direct, its work more efficient, 
its influence far more effective. The forces 
which supported and sustained the Chamber 
of Commerce were united against the bonus. 
The World War veterans were far from 
unanimous, yet the Legion officers in Wash- 
ington rode straight to their objective, over- 
coming a White House and 
brought to bear by President on his 
party. 


veto influer 
the 


own 


This, of course, is giving the Legion 
too much credit. Actually, it was the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
which was disunited and unable to keep 
its membership in line, while the Le- 
gion experienced no such difficulty. The 
Bridgeton (New Jersey) Evening News 
says that “dirty politics and plain 
trickery” on the part of his supporters 
are really what defeated the Presi- 
dent’s veto, of which the News ap- 
proved. “The so-called bonus _ bill,” 
says this newspaper, “has passed over 
the President’s veto and is a law. The 
service men today are called ‘treasury 
raiders’ and the Senators who helped 
over-ride the veto are styled ‘betray- 
ers.’” It continues: 


This newspaper has no hesitancy in point- 
ing an accusing finger at the real betrayers 
in this issue of five years’ standing, and 
that finger will point neither at the service 
men nor at the Senators who supported the 
bill. It points straight at Secretary Mellon 

We approve absolutely of the veto by 
the President because he has based that 
veto on his consistent policy of economy 
and tax-lowering. He had been frank and 
open and has done just what he said he 
would. But back of the fight which the 
service men have won is the underlying 
reason for the fight. 

The service men were called the scum of 
the earth and Secretary Mellon gave out 
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figures and padded them to the extent of 
one billion dollars. He told President Hard- 
ing that 1922 would bring a deficit of $700,- 
000,000 but it came in with a surplus of 
$300,000,000 or figures relatively in that 
proportion. It was such tactics which fired 
the American Legion and other service men 


into fighting trim at a time when they 
were ready to listen to reason. But that 
wasn’t reason, it was dirty politics and 
plain trickery. It was the very thing the 


boys went after Germany for and it was 
the.same thing which made them go after 
the Government. It’s the only way they 
know how to fight. 


The foregoing is worthy of careful 
reading. Your correspondent has fol- 
lowed with considerable attention the 
intricate pattern of the recent cam- 
paign. The above editorial tells an im- 
portant part of the story. The oppo- 
sition gave the veterans a double rea- 
son for fighting by attacking their good 
name. Why apparently sensible men 
could have been so foolish really is dif- 
ficult to explain. I can name four or 
tive men among my personal acquaint- 
ances who became heartily pro-bonus 
for no other reason, and I have a lurk- 
ing suspicion that others have had the 
same experience. 


HAVE a letter from an Alabama 
| banker who says that while he was 
against a “bonus” he is satisfied with 
the outcome of the fight. He enclose: 
this editorial from the Birmingham 
Age-Herald which he says expresses 
his views: 


The action of Congress in overturning 
the President’s veto of the bonus 
may easily be interpreted as a just rebuke 
for the President’s implied assumption of 
superior intelligence and patriotism on this 
subject.... The President went too far 
in his denunciation of the attitude of those 
who believe that the ex-service men are en- 
titled to adjusted compensation and should 
have it without quibble or delay. The 
soldier is not the only one of whom a pa- 
triotic attitude 
he the one who profits from hostilities. 

Indeed, in war it looks as if everybody 
gets a bonus but the soldier. . On what 
theory is it argued that only the soldier 
should patriotically deny himself material 
benefits, while hundreds of thousands of 
other men enjoyed a prosperity beyond any 
previous experience? Is it not sufficient 
exhibition of patriotism to go to war in de- 
fense of one’s country, without any thought 
at the time of any other consideration ex- 
cept the nation’s defense. - 

The President said that the 


measure 


is properly expected, nor is 


majority of 


the ex-service men do not want the bonus. 
How does the President know? ... The 
Congress of the United States is more 
clearly informed than the President as to 
the attitude of the American people on this 
subject. It is also more correctly informed 
as to the attitude of the ex-service man.... 
We not paying the soldiers for their 
sacrifice, but we are expressing our appre- 
a substantial way. Why should 
the President condemn such a policy? He 
has no corner on a correct understanding 
of what patriotism means. 


are 


ciation in 


The pro-compensation minority 
among the press is frankly jubilant, 
naturally. Says the Chicago Herald- 
Evaminer: 


We congratulate the House and Senate 
for their independence and their patriotism 
in passing the bonus bill over the veto. 

They have repelled executive pressure 
and defeated the conspiracy of Organized 
Money; they have done their duty to the 
soldiers and satisfied the demands of the 
American people. ... 

It has taken the American soldiers 
years—longer than the world war—to 
justice from their own country. 

This delay has not been due to any tardy 
gratitude on the part of the American peo- 
ple, for in overwhelming numbers they have 
been prompt to register their grateful senti- 
ment toward : 

There is more joy in the common soldier’s 
heart today than since the Armistice. 


five 
get 


their defenders. 


This joy is not so much on account of 
what he shall receive in material form as 
the assurance that the great country for 


which he offered all has not forgotten him! 


And as the former service men gather 
at their firesides and in their American 
Legion homes, they shall proudly reflect 


that that public opinion which the House 
and Senate respected is the greatest moral 
force in all this world! 


It took several days to open and read 
all of the messages of congratulation 


which the Legion has received from 
every quarter of the globe. And not 
one of them which I have seen con- 


tains a single discourteous reference to 
those who were the Legion’s opponents | 
in the recent contest. 

This victory has enhanced the pres- 
tige and the power of the Legion 
greatly. The becoming manner with 
which the Legion has taken its triumph 
has meant added good-will. The evi- 
dences of these things are quite ap- 
parent in Washington already. If there 
is anyone’ who wears out his welcome 
with Americans quicker than a hard 
loser it is a winner with a swelled head. 


(Continued fr8m page 13) 


A Dominie Turns Shoe Doctor | 


ated from the United States Veterans 
Rehabilitation Center at Federal Park, 
Maryland, two years from the day he 
started. 

McKay was graduated as an expert 
leather worker. His was not a paper 
rehabilitation. His mastery of the 
leather trade was an accomplished fact. 
His graduation date had been set for 
December 30, 1923. Two months before 
this date he had requested that his name 
be removed from the Veterans Bureau 
payroll and that he be rehabilitated at 
once. His instructors had concurred in 
the request, affirming that he was able 
to go out immediately and make good 


in any competition in the wide world. 

McKay had saved some money and | 
he opened his own shop in Milwaukee. 
Today if you will go to 2811 Clyborn 
Street, Milwaukee, you will find Cecil 
McKay—owner and proprietor of the 
Veteran Shoe Repair Shop. He first 
called it the Disabled Veteran Shoe Re- 
pair Shop, but he has now eliminated 
the Disabled. That was typical of 
McKay. You will find him there cob- 
bling shoes or making them to order. 
He designs and constructs practically 
everything in the leather line—golf bags 
and handsome suit cases, portfolios and 
harness. He employs another man in 


B| Thedread Pyorrhea 
begins with bleeding gums 





YORRHEA'S infecting germs cause 
many Medical science has 
proved this 
Many diseased conditions are now 
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known oftento be the result of Pyorrhea 
germs that breed in pockets about the 
teeth. Rheumatism, anaemia, nervous 
disorders and other diseases have 
been traced in many cases to this 
Pyorrhea infection 
Don't let Pyorrhea work its wicked 
| will on your body. Visit your dentist 
Frequently for teeth and gum in 
spection 
And watch your gums yourself. 
Pyorrhea, which afflicts four out 
of five people over forty, begins 
with tender and bleeding gums; 
then the gums recede, the 
cay, loosen and fallout 
extracted to rid the system of th 
poisons generated at their base. 
Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrheamor check its 
progress—if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices cannot do this. Fort 
keepsthe gums hardandhe: 
—the teeth white and clean. 
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Start using it today. If gum- Z 
shrinkage has set in use For- tA of 
ans according to direc iS # 

and consult a dentist imme- " as) 


diately for specialtreatment 
35¢c and 60c tubes in 
U.S. and Canada 
Formula o 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8, 
FURHAN CO, 
New York 
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DAILY 


simple New Au- 


tomatic Family 
Washer sells on 
sight. Instantly 
turns any wash boiler into power washer 
No other power needed. No attachments. 


CGushes t, soapy suds through clothes 

cleans and sterilizes them perfectly in 30 
minutes. No rubbing—no chemicals—no drudg 
ery. Saves the clothes. Wonderful agents’ proposition. Sells for 
$5 *rice to agents $2.75. Territory given—gving fast. Send 
$2.75 today for sample demonstrator. Den't nt. Act New 
ACORN BRASS MEG. CO., 3266 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


rs, Horns, Paper Hata 
ks, Confetti 
n Badges, Legion 


heels for rent or 
h them 


ED. HAHN, Legion Dept. 
222 West Madison St. , Chicago, II. 
Safe 
on 
Milk 
Y For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 


the Aced, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 
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lo Week 
We Teach You How to Make It 
Money—big money—is waiting for you to come 
and get it ‘No matter where you live nor what 
your experience, we teach you how to make 
money Special proposition open now. 


Fireite amazes everyone who 

sees it used. A single dem- 
onstration often makes a 
dozen sales. Ithassaved many 
thousands of dollars of property 
damage. Men, women and chil- 
dren are astounded and fasci- 
nated bythe ease with which it 
puts out an alarming fire. It is 
no exaggeration to state that 
Fireite is one of the easiest to 

demonstrate and fastest sell- 

ers ever made. Why? Because 
it is so simple a child can use 
it with one hand. tt always 
works — (wonderful secret 
composition). No pump nor 
mechanism. Beautiful and long 

lasting. The low price is within 

the means of everyone — 50% 
less than most others. Sold to 
every home, school, garage 

factory, office, store, hotel, 

etc., wherever shown. 
AGENTS AND MANAGERS WANTED 
in All Territory Not Taken 

You can make big money using all or part of your 
time. We supply everything for your success. This is 
an unusual opportuni for asound, substantial, per- 
manent income. Write for our agent’s—or manager’s 
—special proposition today before it is withdrawn. 


FIREITE COMPANY 


Dept. 3 Masontown, Pa. 
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yo ou can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


920 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
y young woman should know 
h 


$1.00 


POSTPAID 
mane a -4 


Every young wile should know 
What every parent should know 
ry Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB CO., 689 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 


| cry. 
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Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
Easytosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. steady income 
ane Entirely new proposition. 
V RITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 

MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 
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Patterson Civil Service Schoo! 
Dept. 636 R 

Sirs: Send me without charge your 

(atalog, describing this and other 


BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


$1600 to $2300 a year. 
Common education 
sufficient. No 
@ “pull” necessary 
% Mail coupon for 
@ Catalog 
e 
Patterson Civil 
Service School f 


Examinations c oming g 
Steady life-time 


OCHESTER, N. Y. 


S. Government positions 


his shop, and they are busy all the 
time. 

From sky pilot to shoemaker is a far 
The road from lieutenant to 
| leather worker is also quite a journey. 
Cecil A. McKay has made a complete 


and remarkable about-face in life. He 
has adjusted himself to the disappoint- 
ment of being compelled to give up his 
church career. But he does not regret 
the decision he made in Virginia seven 
years ago. 


Belleau: A Village Born Anew 


(Continued from page 13 


village of Belleau at its northeast cor- 
ner, was of immense tactical value to 
the enemy, and the retaking of the 
wood before the general offensive later 
determined upon was launched was es- 
sential to improve the Allied line in 
this sector. 

While the mention of Belleau Wood 
immediately brings to mind the United 
States Marines, it was not the Marine 
regiments alone which succeeded in re- 
covering this stronghold from the 
Between June 6th and June 
14th the Marines cleared a portion of 
the wood, but on June 15th the Seventh 
Infantry Regiment of the Third Divi- 


sion was placed at the Marine com-- 


mander’s disposal as a relief unit. For 
six days the Seventh Infantry attacked 
continuously and gained additional 
ground. On June 21-22 the Seventh 
Infantry was withdrawn and_ the 
Marines again took over the wood and 
finally succeeded in clearing it of the 
enemy entirelyon June 26th. During the 
month’s fighting 1,680 prisoners were 
taken. The Marine casualties totalled 
113 officers and 5,598 men, including 
killed, wounded and missing in action. 

On July 9th the Second Division was 
relieved by the 26th Division in the 
Belleau Wood sector. No forward move- 


ment was attempted by the New Eng- 
landers until the initiation of the gen- 
eral attack, July 18th, which began the 
Aisne-Marne offensive of the Allied 
Armies. Several minor hostile attacks 
were repulsed on this front during the 
interval and the 26th was under con- 
tinuous fire. In the general attack of 
July 18th, the 26th acted as the. south- 
ern pivot and its mission was to hold 
the left pivot of the attack at Vaux, 
while the remainder of the line moved 
slightly forward and captured the vil- 
lages of Torey and “ar sy Without 
much difficulty, the 103d and 104th In- 
fantry Regiments moved forward and 
took these two points in the enemy line. 
When on July 21st the 26th Division 
received the long awaited order to make 
a general attack, the Germans had be- 
gun their withdrawal movement and the 
division was ordered to pursue them. 
No resistance was met until they came 
to the villages of Trugny and Epieds, 
where an assault of the well-held Ger- 
man line was made. 

In the seven days’ fighting from July 
18th to July 24th: the 26th Division lost 
about 5,300 officers and men and ad- 
vanced 17 kilometers. On the night of 
July 24-25 it was relieved by the 42d 
(Rainbow) Division. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


The band of PITTSFIELD (MASSACHU- 
SETTS) Post has joined the Army Reserve 
Corps en masse. The band is now officially 
attached to the 390th Field Artillery of tlie 
llth Corps Area. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink has given $500 to 
San Dreco (CALIFORNIA) Post for the 
proper housing and maintenance of Worlc 
War relics in the San Diego War Memo- 
rial Building. The post is using the money 
as the nucleus of the Schumann-Heink 
Trophy Fund. 
of Detroit Company, oper- 


The Willey 


| ating hundreds of large outdoor bulletin 


boards in Detroit, donated space on seven 
electrically lighted billboards for posters 
advertising a membership campaign con- 
ducted by CHARLES A. LEARNED Post. These 
were only a few of the billboards finally 
turned over to Legion use before the end of 
the campaign. Practically all the company’s 


| billboards that had not been leased for some 
| other purpose were used to aid the Legiog. 


The BINGHAMTON (N. Y.) VOITURE OF 
THE 40 AND 8 holds a dinner in honor of 
any member who has performed some par- 
ticularly meritorious action, “like getting 
married,” as a member of the voiture re- 
ports. 


When reduced appropriations threatened 
a four-weeks’ curtailment cf the school 
term and a cut in teachers’ salaries in Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, the AUXILIARY UNIT 
or M. M. EsBert Post, co-operating with 
the Affiliated School Improvement Asso- 
ciations, raised funds with which to com- 
plete the full terr: and make the salary 
reduction unnecessary. 


R. L. ALLEN, MERCHANT OF DARLINGTON, 
SouTH CAROLINA, has offered the local post 


of the Legion one percent of his gross sales 
for the year, to be used in the erection of 
a post home. The post already owns a site 
which was presented by other citizens. 
members of GREENVILLE (TENNES 
on farms staged a real 
chicken and al! the 
sixty city members 
organize a_ back-to- 
It also added new 
roster. 


Those 
SEE) Post who live 
country feed of ham, 
trimmings that caused 
and the post band to 
the-land movement. 
members to the post 


has issued a 
employment 
that news- 
flood con- 
20,000 men 


PUEBLO (COLORADO) PosT 
warning to veterans about 
conditions in its city, stating 
paper notices that work on a 
servancy project would require 
are erroneous. 


FLOor- 
the 
the 

The 

war 


HaArvEY W. SEEDS Post or MIAMI, 
IDA, received commendations from 
local press for its float entered in 
annual flower pageant in that city. 
float was a gun carriage bearing 
trophies and decorated with roses. 

Through the efforts of the PITrsBURGH 
(PENNSYLVANIA) VOITURE OF THE 40 AND 8, 
all of the schoolboys in Allegheny County 
who have won Legion school-award medals 
have formed an organization of their own. 


When the horses hitched to his mail 
wagon gave out last winter on the coldest 
day in years, B. F. Thomson, member of 
JULIUS BENHAM Post OF MARIANNA, 
ARKANSAS, a rural mail carrier, made the 
25-mile journey on foot in order not to 
disappoint the people on his route. 


WILKES-BARRE (PENNSYLVANIA) PosT 
has organized The American Legion Fire 
Patrol among posts in Luzerne County with 
a view to assisting in the conservation of 
forests in that section. 
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Innocence and 


Dominoes 


(Continued from page 6) 


gas and he says the bunch is stuck in a 
training area doing squads east. They 
ain’t going to miss us for another week. 
I guess we better go to Paree, after all, 
and let the kid see the Eiffel Tower.’ 
We let out the old division war-whoop 
at that joyful moment and six frog sol- 
diers got up and left the café, thinking 
the Germans had broken through 
again. 

«“‘We'll turn the boy loose for one 
more killing,’ goes on the sarge, gently 
but firmly removing the innocent’s fin- 
gers from a glass of rum, ‘and after 
we've spent that in Paree it'll be time 
to go home to the old outfit. There’s 
a big billet the other side of town 
where they tell me they shoot ’em high 
and handsome every night and francs 
is so much paper. Gimme all the 
money you guys have got but a couple 
o’ hundred francs. This is going to be 
the big bear of the crap parties.’ 

“So after dinner in the café, which 
was a noisy but healthy meal, we gave 
the sarge all our jack and sat down 
to wait and sing. You know how 
happy you can get in France on a pros- 
pect of seeing Paree, which was where 
we were headed for on the midnight 
special. Some of the boys even got 
washed up and brushed their hair 
away ahead of any need for it. I went 
for a walk myself, about eleven, feel- 
ing like a little air wouldn’t do me any 


arm. 

“When I hit the café again there 
wasn’t a sign of the sarge or the boy 
and the gang were down to splitting a 
beer between three troops. We were 
broke but happy, waiting for the re- 
turn of our two Rockefellers.” 

My friend paused at this particular 
instant and regarded the bottom of 
his coffee cup with an odd, reminiscent 
smile. 

“Go on,” I urged him. “Tell me 
about the Terrible Tigers on the boule- 
vards of Paris. What happened at the 
Café de la Paix when your crowd ar- 
rived?” 

“Paree?” inquired my friend. “Café 
de la Paix? We never saw ’em then 
or since. About half past twelve, after 
the express had pulled out with all of 
us standing on the gare platform 
with our mouths open, I went out to 
look for the sarge and the boy. I 
found ’em both about an hour later on 
a bench in one of those silly French 
parks, The sarge had his head be- 
tween his hands and he was groan- 
ing, but the boy was whooping feebly 
and strangely. 

“*You’re a fine oil can,’ is what I 
told the sarge. ‘The whole gang’s 
down at the gare waiting for you to 
show up with the jack to take us to 
Paree.’” 


“‘Jack?’ says the sarge. ‘There 
ain’t any. We got two sous left.’ | 

“*What?’ I says quick and hard. | 
‘Have you been giving money to char- 
ity? Where’s our bank roll?’” 

“*Lookit him,’ groans the sarge, in- 
dicating our innocent, who now is 
buck-and-winging oddly. ‘He goes and 
runs our funds clean up to four thou- 
sand francs. So I puts it all in the 
middle of the blanket for a last big 
wallop and a guy with a wart on his 
chin covers it. Between us we got 
every franc in the crowd. The kid, 
draws back his hand and gets ready 
to roll the dominoes. If there ever 
was a bird right with the dice in this 
world it’s him. It’s Paree for sure.’ 

“*And then?’ says I. 

“*The guy with the wart who’s sit- 
ting next to him passes him a bottle 
o’ cognac and before I can grab it 
away the boy has tilted four fingers 
of it into him. He breaks out a yell 
that pretty near lifts the roof off the 
billet and lets the dominoes go. He 
craps out a snake-eye the most beau- 
tiful I ever see and the warty guy 
grins and fills his barracks bag with 
the jack. The Tigers is broke. 

“*Ves,’ says the sarge, grabbing 
the boy by the ear, ‘this kid ain’t 
innocent any more. He’s taken a drink 
and he’ll never be no good with th: 
bones again. The happy holiday is 
over.’ He weeps, and so do I, but the 
boy continues to sing songs all night 
in that park. The rest of the gang 
slept in the waiting room at the gare.” 

“And the next morning,” I provided, 
“the sergeant marched you all up to 
the R. T. O., which was me, and I put 
you in a 40 Hommes and shipped you 
on to your division. Is that right?” 

“It is,” said my friend. “And they 
were glad to see us, like lambs that 
have strayed from the fold. The bunch 
the M. P.’s had collected at our va- 
r.sus stops blew in too, all under ar- 
rest, but happy to be home. We all| 
promised we’d never get lost again.” 

The train announcer who had been 
hooming about the station off and on 
now proceeded to unburden his sys- 
tem once more. 

“That’s my train,” said my friend, 
untangling himself from his stool. 
“Glad to have met vou.” 

“And that’s all the story?” I asked | 
as we shook hands. 

He gave a look toward the gate} 
through which travelers were stream- | 
ing. “Well, no,” he said. “The sarge 
and I are partners in the garage base | 
ness now and the boy married my| 
young sister last month. He truth-| 
fully told her he hadn’t had but one 
drink all the time he was in France.” 


Because We’re Boobs 


(Continued from page 4) 


and your financial standing. It was in 
a school for og arty fake stock 
salesmanship where I sat for several 
days under a slightly assumed name 
that I discovered this trick of forcing 
a “prospect” to reveal his financial 
standing. It is one of the most amazing 
Pieces of psychology ever devised in 
salesmanship; however smart and citi- 
ed you may be you will not be likely 
to avoid giving the salesman the facts 


he wants to know about yourself, if 
you permit him to talk to you long 
enough. With a billion-dollar annual 
prize in graft you may be sure that 
some supremely clever minds are at 
work in our lively country. 

As psychologists the fake stock sales- 
men outdo some of the most famous of 
our professors of psychology. 

Their chief trick—and the young man 
who gets this idea into his head can 
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New Edition NowReady 


FREE BOOKLET has started thousands 


on the road to financial independence 


HOUSANDS of investors throughout the 

country are using our plan to buy First 
Mortgage Investments in the Nation’s 
Capital. You can now get 62% on monthly 
savings, without waiting to accumulate the 
full purchase price of a $100, $500, $1,000 or 
$5,000 First Mortgage Bond. 


Every dollar invested, from $10 upwards, 
now earns 6'2% from the day it reaches our 
office in Washington. Every investment is 
protected by the safeguards responsible for 
our record of no loss to any investor in 51 
years. 


The facts about our investment savings plan 
are contained in our booklet, ““How to Build 
an Independent Income.” A new and re- 
vised edition of this booklet is now ready for 
free distribution. Send for a copy. 


.. Mail this coupon today 


She F.H.SMITH CO. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building Washington, D. C. 
Please send me your booklet No. 57T. 





Address 
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Become a lawyer, Legally 
trained men win high posi- 
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ities now than ever 
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uskrats and other 
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ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write today for Descriptive Price List, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animals 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 147, Lebanon, Mo. 


MEN WANTED 


To sell our goods in country and city Why work for others 
when you can have a business of your own with steady income? 
If you have a team or auto for country use 
You Need No Capital! We Sell 
on Time and Wait for Our Money. 
No outfit required in city. Fxperience unnecessary 
in salesmanship McCONNON & CO., WINONA, 
(Mention this paper) 
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**Tie a Can”’ 


tobacco. ‘Tie a can” to them and get 
a handy Lecktite Pouch. Light in weight, 
fits fl-t in pocket. Exclusive patent closing 
de vice opens easy, closes 
tight. Keeps tobacco 
from spilling out. $1 and 
up. At cigar and drug 
stores and wherever smok- 
ers’ articles are sold. Write 
us if dealer cannot supply 
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never be fooled by a fake stock sales- 

man—is to talk about one kind of an 

article and sell you another. 

Here’s a somewhat fancy figure of 
speech which shows what I mean: An 
honest man offers to sell you a team 
of horses. He tells you that they can 
pull two tons. He lets you look at their 
teeth and their hoofs ‘and hocks. He 
gives you a chance to reach a safe 
opinion about them. 

But the fake stock salesman does 
nothing of the kind; he goes about mat- 
ters in a different way. Although he 
is selling the horses to you he keeps 
talking not about the horses but about 
something else. 

“Why,” he says, “you can load up a 

big wagon with two tons of diamonds 
and crown jewels and these horses will 
walk away with the load. These are 
diamond pullers, these horses.” And 
then he’ll talk diamonds and jewels to 
you, bushels of them; pearls, white and 
black and pink; diadems of black dia- 
monds and necklaces of hazel-nut opals. 
You try to interrupt him and make 
him talk about the horses and he will 
decline to stop; it’s his job to make 
.you think of two tons of glittering 
jewels, while he’s selling you a pair of 
old skates for ten times their value. 
He never gives you time to realize that 
two tons of diamonds he’s talking about 
|'won’t weigh an ounce more than two 
tons of garden fertilizer. 

Here’s a concrete instance of their 
favorite trick of talking about one 
thing while they’re trying to sell you 
another: 

A salesman came into my office with 
a jar of black grease. He said it was 
|the best grease that ever went into an 

automobile transmission case. “Did you 
ever see any richer grease than that?” 
he almost shouted at me. I told him 
'I hadn’t; I told him it looked like the 
best automobile grease in the world, to 
me. (I like to see these fellows do 
their work.) “You’ve got some sense,” 
he told me. Then he asked me how 
many automobiles there were in the 
United States. I told him I thought 
there were 30,000,000. The real figure 
is about 11,000,000, but he didn’t cor- 
rect me. “All right,” he said, “if this 
is the best grease in the world, don’t 
you suppose that Americans will be 
smart enough to find it out in time and 
use it in their 30,000,000 automobiles?” 
I told him I bet they would, “All right,” 
he said again. “And then the man who 
sells this grease will be a billionaire, 
don’t you think?” I bet “yes” again. 

“Now I’m going to let you in on 
this, young man,” he continued. 

“Going to sell me some grease?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he said. 
some stock.” 

“I don’t want to buy any stock,” I 
answered, “but I would like to buy some 
| grease.’ 

| “Oh, we don’t make the grease yet,” 
he said 
| “Don’t make it? Well, what are you 
|talking about it for, then?” I urged. 
| “Why,” he stammered, a little 
| stumped, “the company I represent 
| owns a piece of land that we think is 
| full of this grease. I want to sell you 
| stock in the company.” 

“Don’t you even want to sell me 
some of the land?” I insisted. “No,” 
he admitted, “I sell only stock in the 
company that owns the land.” 

“What you’re trying to sell me,” I 
| suggested, “is a piece of paper. You’ve 
italked land to me and automobiles and 


“I want to sell you 


grease, and now all you have to sell is 
a piece of paper. No, thanks!” 

That ended the interview. 

One of the biggest stock deals on 
which American men and women have 
lost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
peed mortgaging homes, selling 
Liberty bonds and making tremendous 
financial sacrifices to buy the stock, was 
based on this high- -pressure salesman- 
ship idea of talking about one thing 
and selling another. 

The salesman talked about chain- 
stores and their benefits to the public. 
No woman who listened to them—or 


man, either, for that matter — could 
deny the benefits of the chain-stores. 
The American chain-store system was 


not only a price- 
but a gold-mine 


wonderful; it was 
saver to the consumer 


for the owners. The names of all the 
great chain-store systems fell glibly off 
the tongues of the salesmen; they read 
official statements of the earnings of 
these giant corporations. The facts 
ee overwhelming; you couldn’t deny 
them. 


But, did the salesman who challenged 
you to deny the value of chain-stores 
offer to sell you any stock in a chain- 
store? He did not. 

The stock which he had to offer—it 
had imposing numerals engraved in the 
corners that made you think of $100 
bills—were the certificates of a com- 
pany that promised to buy lots in vari- 
ous cities and build store buildings on 
these lots which, it was hoped, would 
be rented to the great chain-store con- 
cerns. 

He talked stores; but all he had to 
sell was a piece of paper and a crafty 
promise 

Just as soon as we dubs in America 
who give a billion dollars a year to 
fake stock salesmen insist that these 
gentlemen either sell us the thing 
they’re talking about or shuc up, we 
can put them out of business. 

It is by talking about something that 
is really worth money and then hand- 
ing us imposing looking documents with 
money figures engraved on them, in re- 
turn for our real money that they do 
their work successfully. 

The whole trick of fake stock sales- 
manship lies right there, and as soon 
as the public discovers it the fake stock 
game will be ended. 

Another amazing fact about the fake 
stock game of 1924—the up-to-the- min- 
ute high pressure game—is that many 

fake stock salesmen are absolutely 
honest! 

By a supreme piece of psychology the 
masters of the fake stock game have 
learned how to fool their salesmen as 
well as their salesmen’s victims; they 
have discovered it is just as easy to fool 
the one as the other. In the old days of 
fake stock enterprises the salesman 
was always crooked; he knew he was 
cheating. But today—though I do not 
say that all fake stock salesmen are 
hones t, by any means—the master of 
stock crookery sits in his office, black 
at heart and full of guile, while two 
honest people—the fake stock salesman 
and his victim—sit talking together in 
the parlor of a little home or in a work- 
shop or an office, planning to give the 
big crook something for nothing. 

I met a young man not long ago who 
had been drawn, as a salesman, into a 
fake stock game; he quit as soon as he 
saw the inside of the business. I shall 
tell in my next article about attending 
a school for fake stock salesmen, but 
I am able to quote this young man not 
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only as a graduate of such a_ school 
but as an actual salesman. He an- 
swered an advertisement for salesmen 
and found himself in the offices—and 
school rooms—of the fake stock com- 
pany. ¢ 

“The manager overcame my antip- 
athy toward stock selling,” this young 
man says, “by promising me that it 
was only the start. I was the type 
they wanted for executive positions in 
the companies they promoted. If 
would only make it a point to come 
regularly to school and to the “pep” 
meetings, promotion would come within 
a few weeks. 

“My first day on the new job hap- 
pened to be a holiday, but no one ob- 
served holidays in that ‘peppy’ office. 
I stepped right into a big, all-day meet- 
ing of salesmen. On the next morning 
a crew, of which I was to be a member, 
was to go out with a new issue of stock. 
Just for fun I’m going to say that this 
stock was based on a machine that 
would cut holes in cheese and make any 
kind of cheese look like Swiss cheese. 
A company had been formed, let us 
say, to manufacture this machine; a 
limited amount of stock in this com- 
pany would be sold to the public and 
we were the fellows to sell it. 

“The day’s gabfest opened with a 
few hot words from the assistant sales 
manager. The field for the machine 
was limitless. He showed the earnings 
of Henry Ford and other makers of 
machinery to prove what a gold mine 
machinery-making could be, and then 
he told us that only a few months be- 
fore he, too, had been a humble starter 
of a salesman, like ourselves. Now 
look at him! Assistant sales manager! 

“Then the machine was brought in. 
They let us see it work. It went like 
a charm. Three cheers for the great 
machine! Just at this point the sales 
manager himself broke into the room. 

“‘What do you fellows think of that?’ 
he yelled, exultantly. 
“‘Great’ we all answered. ‘Wonder- 
ful!’ 

“He talked louder and heartier than 
his assistant had; he worked up our 
enthusiasm to a high pitch. He talked 
about the wonders of cheese and about 
how many people ate it; he talked 
about machinery and what a wonderful 
age we were living in. He talked about 
ererything but stock; that would come 
ater. 

“Just when he had us so excited that 
we wanted to rush back home to our 
families and empty the old family 
stocking of our savings and give our 
friends a chance to do likewise so that 
we ourselves could buy all the stock we 
could afford before the great public got 
a chance at it, who came bursting into 
the room but the great president of the 
concern himself? 

“This newcomer was one of the mas- 
ters of fake stock selling in America. 

“He talked snappy and hard and 
made us feel as if he could sell the 
whole block of stock within a couple 
of hours, if he could only get away 
from the office. Then he threw open 
a door, and there, before us, stood the 
president of the new cheese-hole ma- 
chine concern! Only a few months be- 
fore this man had been a salesman like 
ourselves. We could see how easily 
and quickly a live man could rise in 
that concern! 

“Then we went out to lunch at the 
company’s expense. Here and there in 


the crowd young fellows told about the 
huge commissions they were making. 





After lunch the sales kits were given 
out. They consisted of pamphlets and 
charts and little speeches we had to 
learn by heart. 

“At the end of the day we were so 
completely sold ourselves by the work 
of our superiors that we all went home 
feeling that no sane man could fail to 
see the golden opportunity we had to 
offer. And I don’t mind saying that 
some of us, in that gang, bought some 
of the worthless stock ourselves, pay- 
ing for it out of our commissions.” 

In that school my honest friend had 
learned the “one-time” talk and the 
method of making the “one-time visit.” 
They are both famous 
twentieth century inventions—of mas- 
ters of stock jobbery. I went to the 
fake stock school as an investigator, 
with my eyes open; in my experiences 
at that school I could readily see how 
a young man, unsuspecting, might 
easily permit himself to be turned into 
a fake stock salesman before he could 
realize what had happened to him. 

The dangers of stock jobbery are 
everywhere. As I have shown, you may 
be cheated either by buying fake stock 
or by being persuaded into taking a job 
as a fake-stock salesman. But there’s 
a third angle. Even business men are 
not safe from these swindlers. 

A small manufacturer in one of our 
large cities recently got into financial 
difficulties; he had taken more orders 
than he could fill; he wanted to enlarge 
his plant, and he had borrowed to the 
limit of his capacity. He had a neat 
little plant in one of the big buildings 
and on one of the fine avenues, in the 
shopping district, he had a _ studio 
where he showed his wares. He manu- 
factured certain exquisite articles for 
household decoration. 

A seller of fake stocks heard of his 
plight. 

“Sign a bunch of stock certificates 
and I’ll put a crew of men out to sell 
them,” he promised. “I’ll get you all 
the money you need so soon you won't 
know it.” 

I’ve talked with this manufacturer 
since then; he told me he was saved 
from absolute ruin only because a 
friend of his happened to know the 
reputation of the fake stock jobber 
and “tipped” him off. 

“T’ve found out what those salesmen 
would have done,” he told me recently. 
“They'd have kept thirty or forty cents 
out of every dollar they took in and 
turned the rest over to me. They 
would have promised all sorts of profits 
on the stock and I wouldn’t have known 
anything about the promises. They’d 
have brought their victims to my little 
factory and to my studio to prove that 
what they said was true, and after a 
while I’d have found my business loaded 
down with stock that I couldn’t have 
paid dividends on to save my life. 

“IT almost said ‘yes’ to the offer at 
first, but I sidestepped a_ business 
smash and business disgrace.” 

I have dealt only with the general 
principles of fake stock selling in this 
article; it seemed necessary to show 
why these swindlers succeed. Their in- 
dividual methods are amazing; I shall 
try to tell of some of their most suc- 
cessful tricks in the next article. 


This is the first of three articles by 
Mr. Shepherd on the fake-stock game. 
His second article, in next week’s issue, | 
will explain the psychology of the pow- 
erful selling dodge called the “one-time 
tall:,” 
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smokers an illustrated book- 


sending free to cigar ; 


let “The Story of a Porto 
Rican Cigar,"’ a piece of literature 
different from the usual pam- 
phiets and catalogues which ad- 
vertisers send out. 


It is really a story, an interest- 
ing one. It is something which 
every man who smokes cigars 

should read. 


It will tell him a few things 
about tobacco he doesn't know. 


eames ER: 


| It is not intended for the cigar 

smoker to whom any cigar is a 
good smoke; it is for the man , 
whose cigar is a boon companion, 

a solace in times of peace and 
stress—the kind of man who 
chooses his cigars as carefully as : 

he does his cravats. 


Let us send you te 
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TOBACCO GUARANTEE AGENCY 
(4 Government of Porto Ri 


Bureau) 


136 Water Street, N. Y. 
J. F. Vazquez, Agent 
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Tr Pay ' R Post. D refusal to regard Ameri ntry ir oo 

% va neal M: 529. & ith Btty. C, 103d F. A nd conduct of the World War as a deba T 
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wee es D AY 3 n, A zed 32. as vigorously now as during the war,” i The 
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dard. As a manual of. the “Bonus,” it 
will be referred to by veterans until 
every claim for Adjusted Compensation 
has been paid. 
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The “Victory Number” will serve as war-time Secretary of War. Sec ot me y Ba 
splendid souvenir of the Legion’s win- ; : oe a compilation of his speeches answers questior windc 
ning fight for justice for all service men. {9tm INF.—Annual dinner, New York City, about American participation in the World Wa them. 
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Bursts and Duds 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Efficiency Plus 
“That efficiency expert makes it a rule 
to search five minutes—no more and no 
less — when he loses a go! - 
“It’s a good rule, t 
him once when he lost 


found three in the five 





Satisfactory 
Mae: “How did George take it when 
you told him you didn’t love him?” 
June: “Simply wonderfully! He car- 
ried on like a wild man.” 


Where the Pinch Comes 
“This 





Customer in shoe store: shoe 
pinches my joint.” 
Salesman: “Sorry, madame, but all the 


joints in town are pinched.” 


The Modern Version 
“Hey, why wasn’t you at 
school yest’day? Was you sick?” 
“Course I was sick.” 
“Sick abed?” 
“Naw! Sick aschoo! 


O: Course 


He had been looking over the cards of 
counter for some time 
when the saleslady suggested: 

“Here’s a lovely sentiment: ‘To the Only 
Girl I Ever Loved.’” 

“That’s fine,” he said, brightening. “I'll 
take five—no, six of those, please.” 


Jimmie, 


gree:ing on the 


The Lucky Aborigines 
The simple aborigines 
Lie on a hill or ridge at ease 
Through burning summer days; 
They have no special time to eat, 
They do not pay a dime for meat, 
Nor know the plumber’s ways. 


Some modern scoundrels with some brains 
Invented ships and aeroplanes 
And motor cars and meals 
And offices and monthly rent 
And movie shows and eight percent 
And hats and shoes and wheels. 


Oh, simple aborigines, 

Lie on your hill or ridge at ease 
And close your eyes and snore! 

And should some wise inventor come 


Just choke the brute until he’s dumb, 
Then roll and snore some more. 
—Ja ck Ma ¢. 


There’s a Sight 
Mrs. Suburbs: “Why, Sarah, the parlor 
windows are so dirty I can’t see through 
them.” 
_ Housemaid: “Well, ma’am, I just come 
in the front door, an’ except fer Miss 
Ritz an’ her young gent across the way 
in the windy, there ain’t a thing worth 
lookin’ at.” 


Sure-fire 
Flora: “Do you 
will be a hit?” 
Dora: “Sure it will. Why, even the 
leading lady blushes when she rehearses 
her part.” 


think the new show 


Getting Passé 

Milliner (eager to sell 
madame, so chic!” 

Mrs. Noorich: 

away. I don’t 
stuff.” 


“Oh, 


Take it 
none of last year’s 


hat): 
“Sheik, huh? 


want 


Nothing Left 


Alice: .“I hear Jack has broken off his 


_ 


engagement with Gladys. How did she 
take it?” 

Virginia: “Oh, it completely unmanned 
er, 


Payment is made for material for this department 
] Address 627 West 43d St.. New York City 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 





| ON’T LET GO of vour copy 
of the June 6th 

Weekly, cont ining ss | det ii! | 

explanation of the Adjusted 

Compensation Act, compte! 


text of the bill, sample applica- 


issue of the 


tion blank, credit and loan 
tables—a full summary of how 
to go about getting your in 


surance certificate. This num- 
ber will be of value to you for 
years to come. Individual 
copies of the June 6th number 
can be supplied for ten cents 
Legion posts may buy 
lots of forty or more as long as 
the supply holds out at five 
cents a copy for free distribu- 
tion or sale to the service men 
of their communities. Address 
The American Legion Weekly, 
627 West 43d Street, New York 
City. 


each. 











Granted 
Witie (in a huff): “Oh, you needn't 
think you’re so wonderful. The night you 
proposed to me you looked absolutely 
silly.” 
Hubby: “A coincidence. The fact is I 
was absolutely silly.” 


Exacting Boss 


“Does your wife know how to wash 
dishes ?” 
“IT should say she does. I can’t do 


them to suit her at all.” 











_ Fe) an 
Bis We up 
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Sinn ; 
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t 
THOSE BALLOON TIRES 
Pedestrian: “Hey, up there! You've 


got too much air in ’em. Open up the 
valves and she'll come down.” 


Serves Him Right 


There was a ra ‘ious old colonel, 





Who t wealth by means most infolonel. 
When he came to his end 
Good St. Peter did sen 

Him to dwell in perdition etolonel 


No Time for Sight Seeing 
“And did ee service in France?” 


ored l 


Simple Solution 
Professor Twaddle had 


‘ar and was demonstr: 


bought a new 
ting it by taking a 
Afte I 4 M h le ] 


spin with his wife. 
precatingly 





cough e 
“My dear,” he said, with a r ( 
apology in |} voice, “I’m sorry, b 
er—I’m really afraid I’ve forgotten what 
one does to bring this machine to a halt.” 
OF Enos! shrieked the lady “What 
N ? ? nd, dear,” consoled her 
} \\ + + he ’ + 


TI it’s Where It’s Needed 





RB +y é b- 

] nent ed ] ] ded a 
rker ] ] } 

! it showed up Bir looked 

’ ! 

y dor look very rong he com- 
mented doubtfully 

“Ah vo said v ted a 
stead’ } d th 

“So I did.” 

“Den dat’s me Ah’ ight-rope 


walkah.” 





Guest idmir s littl or 

And just think, some day he m becor 
President of the Ur 1 State 

Fond M« : Really, very 

t of ou to s h at, bu ] 1 
a frail child that |! afraid |} ealtl 
will not perm 
Recommended to Spinsters 

Young and Flustered Motorist (rue- 
fully regarding remains of a flattened ter- 
rier): “Ah—er sorry Perhaps you 
will allow me to replace him, M ? 

The Damsel Al!! Forlorn | } g 
visibly): “Why, if you think you 

I belie »—it’s bit I 
there’s father richt o1 } , 
dt ai a 

The Logical Motive 

Gushington: “My good ' ’s an- 

yxther chen swun the Er el.’ 


r? Has England 


Lushington: “WI 
gone dry?” 


Pot Shot 

“This is my friend Fliggles, whom 1] 

brought to take not luck with us,” beamed 
George W. Househub 

He was speaking, howe r, not t 

Mrs., but to the assembled banc 


Jacks-to-Open Gang. 


“Rules of Parliamentary Disorder” 


A reformed kleptomaniac, after some 
time as a respected citizen and member « 
a local civic body, again appeared i 
court on a larceny charge. 

“What have you to say for yours 
asked Hizzoner 

“Well,” said the r. k., “at the 1 
last night they ld me to } the chair 
so after everybody had left I did 

Balled Up 
Coach: “How in thunder did you get 


the signals mixed on t play?” 

Quarterback: “Well, you see I've beer 
playing golf all summer, so when I saw 
the ball passed I yelled ‘Fore!’’ 
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The chance to “Cash in” on the “Bonus” is here. Not the chance t 
get cash, but a real honest-to-goodness chance to get a lot of nev 
members for your Post. . 


. Here is the brand new “BONUS” SPECIAL Post Pep} 
Postal that will bring all veterans to your Post Head- 


- = a 
quarters and get new members for you 
Just address one of these peppy messengers to every | 
service man in town who is not a Legionnaire and§ 
watch them hop around to see you Once vou § 
get their ear the y are “just as good as i ” 
he “BONUS” SPECIAL Post Pi 
/ to invite all service men in you 
oe ‘ 


oO cone rround and get 
* you give them the correct doy 


the “Bonus.” Let them com y 
e what The American Legion is andj 
what it ean do for them TI \ 


of this “BONUS” SPECIAL P 
Pep Postal is onlv five dollars 
h indred shipping charges prepaid 


this office). Cards com stamped rea | 








The Post % 
Printing Service 
627 West 43d Street, “S> 
New York, New York 


Dear Comrades 
Please ship it ones “BONUS” 
SPECIAL Post Pep Postals. We u 
pay the postman for these cards when t 
arrive at the rate of five dollars a hundred 


toaddress and mail. You may order as fet 
or as many as you need—USE THE COUPON 


| 


lhe Post Printing Service works for Posts and Auxiliaries of The American Legiot 
ts, ete., The Po 


postage prepaid. If your Post needs cuts for bulletins, dance programs, entertainme: et i 
Printing Service will supply them in almost any size. A complete set of Post Pep Poste 
s available covering such subjects as requests for dues—turning out for parad Inno? 
Sender's Name pecial meetings, etc. We haven't the space here to tell you all about the work w 


like printing letterheads and envelopes, multigraphing letters and doing al! sorts of print 

jobs required by Legion Posts. However, we have a fine circular which completely lug 

Address. . trates ind describes this splendid service off red only to Posts and Auxiliaries of The A ri 
Legion. We will be glad to mail this circular to you. 

| fact 


nd become a vita 
ost Printing Ser 


If you have the interest of your Post at heart and wish to see it grow 


City... Stat ~ “oigiae? : “te . : a 
. in the life of your community—send for this free information abou! The F 


Post Name and No 


627 West 43d Street New York Ci 








